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A World-Famed Car 


O matter how hard he may have tried to sell you the particular car 


MARMON THIRTY-TWO 


‘Five-Passenger $2? I 50 


Touring Car 
(One Chassis—Fine Body Type) 


“The Easiest Riding Car In The World ” 












he represents, 


after you have bought a Marmon, the automobile dealer will tell you that you ;- 


have made no mistake, that you have bought one of the best cars in the world. 
Everybody who has followed the development of the motor 
‘ven the man who cares little or nothing about automobiles has 


They all know it. 
car knows it. 


come to know the superiority of the Marmon, through its re- 
p -ated victories over the highest-priced cars of Europe and America. 


Marmon Character 

A perfectly balanced chassis, a motor oper- 
ating so smoothly and silently that you are 
unconscious of it when you are in the car; 
ample power and speed for all emergencies; 
an automatic oiling system that is thoroughly 
reliable and feeds exactly the right amount of oil 
at all speeds; the highest attainable perfection 
the 
greatest simplicity in control and operation; 


of workmanship; the best of materials; 


every conceivable improvement making for 


the 
these you get when you buy a Marmon. 


cleanliness and comfort of passengers— 


No car has a higher reputation at home and 
abroad—and no car merits its good name 


quite so thoroughly as does the Marmon. 


Our new. Booklet—‘‘ International Champion ’”’ 
—a stirring story of the greatest race the world 
has ever known, is yours for the asking. 


NORDYKE @ MARMON CO. 


(Established 1851) _ 


Indianapolis 


Also manufacturers of America’s finest flour milling machinery 


Racing and Service 


We need offer no apology for having entered a 
very considerable number of the world’s most im- 
portant long races, and for having won more of them 
than any other make of car. If you have studied 
the automobile at all, you will know what an im- 
portant factor racing has been in the development 
of the motor car, in correcting weakness of materials, 
mistakes of designing, and faults of construction. 
Primarily, we entered racing to perfect whatever 
weaknesses this terrific strain might develop in 
the Marmon car. It has helped us to produce 
cars more reliable than the world’s finest locomo- 
tives. 

Incidentally, racing has served to demonstrate 
the fact that the Marmon is very near perfection 
in the matter of durability, dependability and all 
other qualities required in daily service. 

The same wonderful design, materials and work- 
manship that have enabled the Marmon to win the 
world’s greatest victories, are in every Marmon Car. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
LIST OF VICTORIES 


International Sweepstakes Race—5o0o 
miles in 402 minutes, 8 seconds, establishing 
new world’s records for 400 and 500 miles. 

Cobe Cup Race—200 miles in 163 minutes, 
26.1 seconds. ‘ 

_ Wheeler & Schebler Trophy—200 miles 
in 1664 minutes. 

Vanderbilt-Wheatly Hills Trophy—1809.6 
miles in 190 minutes, 21 2-5 seconds without a 
stop. F 

Atlanta Speedway Trophy—200 miles in 
18242 minutes without a Stop. , : 

Atianta A. A. Trophy—120 miles in 109 
minutes, 26 seconds wathout a stop. 

Remy Grand Brassard and ee 
miles in 80 minutes, 40.7 seconds. (The car 
which won first was disqualified later, giving 
the Marmon first and second. 

Remy Grand Brassard and Trophy——so 
miles in 424g minutes without a stop. | ; 

Los Angeles Grand Prize—100 miles in 
764% minutes without a stop. Breaking world’s 
record regardless of class. 

Two Hours Free-for-All, Los Angeles— 
148 miles in 120 minutes without a stop. 

Fifty Miles Stock Race, Los Angeles—5o 
thiles in 39 minutes,5 3.55 seconds without a stop. 

Hundred Miles Stock Race, Los Angeles— 
100 milesin 85 minutes, 22 secondswithoula slop. 

Ascot Trophy—too miles in 103 minutes, 
14 1-5 seconds without a stop. . 

Ascot Fifty Miles—so miles in 50 minutes, 

10 2-5 seconds. , : 

New Orleans Prize—1oo miles in 107 min- 
utes, 14 seconds without a stop. , 5 

New Orleans Fifty Miles—so miles in 54 
minutes without a stop. 

Elgin, Kane County Trophy Road Race 
—-170 miles in 184 minutes, 46 seconds. 

Vanderbilt Cup Race—Marmon - Dawson 
second, only 25 seconds behind the winner, a 
car 83}¢ per cent. larger. 278.08 miles. 256 
minutes, 23 seconds. b 

City of Atlanta Trophy Race—20o0 miles, 
171 Minutes, 12% seconds. + 

Atlanta, Cocoa Cola Trophy Race—Mar- 
mon-Dawson second. 100 miles, 87 minutes, 
27.3 seconds. 

Savannah Challenge Trophy — 276.8 
miles, 263 minutes, 40 seconds. Wathouta sin- 
gle stop. The longest non-stop race on record. 

Savannah, Grand Prize Race—Sixth; 415 
miles in 390 minutes, 22 seconds. 
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THE END OF A RECORD-BREAKING FLIGHT 


Harry N. Atwood descending at Governors Island, New York, after a flight from St. Louis in which he surpassed the best previous 
record for long distance. He flew 1,265 miles during {2 days, was in the air 28 hours 3! minutes, and made 20 flights in all 
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A Healthy Disagreement 

Saip Speaker Cuamp Cuark: 

Sneered at for years as a party of mere negation and 
as being utterly lacking in ability for constructive 
statesmanship, we passed through the House more con- 
structive legislation, and better, than has passed 
through anv house in the same length of time in 
twenty years. We have set the pace in that regard 
for future Houses. 

Said Mr. Mann, the Republican leader: 

The Democrats in the House would have been wise 
if they had confined the special session to the con- 
sideration of the reciprocity bill only. Instead of that, 
they set out to show how they could bungle legislation. 
... They prepared tariff bills without knowledge 
either of form or substance. They brought in tariff 
bills in grotesque form with a plain avowal that they 
neither knew nor cared what the effect might be on the 
industries of the country, and planted themselves 
squarely upon a platform against protection and in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only, without even know- 
ing what the effect on the revenue would be. 

Here is a quite perceptible divergence of views. 
Yet both gentlemen were apparently serious, and 
both are experienced legislators who should know 
a good House of Representatives from a bad one. 
Kach, however, being in a place of responsibility, 
was expected to take the line he did take in telling 
the country what to think about the special session. 
Fully to meet expectations, they had to put things 
What would have been the use of mod- 
eration, anyhow? It might have been misunder- 
stood, and good, old-fashioned partisanship is 
hardly ever misunderstood. 

However, we fancy the country will decide that 
Speaker CLAark found it easier to rise to the oc- 
casion than Mr. Mann did. 


strong. 


Gains and Losses at Washington 

None but the hard-and-fast Republican papers 
seem to agree with Mr. Mann in denying that the 
Democrats won any credit by their course during 
the special session. It is interesting to observe 
what differing judgments people form about the 
same public events, and in the comments on the 
special session one finds views ranging all the 
way from Mr. Mann’s to Speaker Crark’s—not 
about the work of the House only, but about the 
behavior of both the parties, of the insurgents, and 
of President Tarr. But the drift of the comment 
is about to this effect: that the Democrats, par- 
ticularly the House Democrats, won the most 
favor with the country; that the President came 
next, having on the whole decidedly strengthened 
himself, though he did not better the position 
of his party; that the regular Republicans did 
nothing ot a nature to restore them to public 
confidence; and that the insurgents very markedly 
lowered themselves in the public mind by their 
course on reciprocity, 

We coneur in this general estimate of the 
political results of the session. So far as the 
President’s personal popularity is concerned, he 
gained more by his resolute and successful fight 
for reciprocity, by his policy with Mexico, by his 
stand on the recall of judges, and by the arbitra- 
tion treaties than he lost by his veto of the wool 
and woolens bill. But his party is in even worse 
state than when the session hegan. The great 
schism in-it is more clearly defined, and it was 
also ‘split in half over reciprocity. Never since 
protection becamé its leading policy has it been 
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in worse shape for defending that policy before 
the country. The future of the insurgents, 
whether as party or faction, is even worse be- 
clouded. They have, it is true, made themselves 
a factor to be reckoned with in legislation, and 
La Fouuerre has at last got to the point where he 
can howl in shaping national laws. But the first 
enthusiasm about their movement is dispelled. 
They have played politics, and not very success- 
fully. As to the Democrats, it is hardly worth 
while to recount again the signs and features of 
their recovery. It is the most salient and hearten- 
ing fact of an uncommonly interesting political 
situation. 


One Democratic Blunder 

A mistake made early enough for repentance 
and amendment may prove a sort of blessing. The 
Democrats, in their first and, on the whole, highly 
commendable essays at revising the tariff down- 
ward, did make one mistake, and a pretty bad one. 
It was in adopting as an amendment to the cot- 
ton bill a hastily prepared “ horizontal ” reduction 
of the chemical schedule. The President, in veto- 
ing that bill, pounced upon it gratefully, and it 
is to be trusted the Democratic leaders did not 
fail to read the very unpleasant remarks they had 
given him a chance to make. The thing was done 
so hastily in the Senate that it could hardly be 
‘alled ill-considered; it was better to say that it 
was not considered at all. Joun Suarpe WILLIAMS, 
although he voted for it. confessed the next mo- 
ment that he had probably made a mistake, and 
deciared that he would not vote again for any addi- 
tional tariff legislation until he had had a chance 
to study it. He and his associates were all, no 
doubt, somewhat confused by the unexpected op- 
portunity to do what they pleased which the stand- 
pat Republicans had given them by withdrawing 
from the Chamber. But the House cught to have 
corrected this extraordinary precipitaney of the 
Senate. 

The haste of the performance was not, how- 
ever, the worst thing about it—nor was it the 
thing that the Democrats have most need of 
pondering before they take up their job again. 
The significant thing about that amendment was 
its source. It really came from the desire of 
certain Democratic Senators to defeat the cotton 
bill. Overman of North Carolina had introduced 
it as a sort of compensation to the cotton manufac- 
turers, claiming that a lot of the chemicals affected 
are used in their industry. As a matter of fact, 
the chemicals used constitute only a negligible 
part of the cost of production. The real effect of 
the amendment, and the desired effect, was to 
make a veto a little more certain. 

For sincere tariff-reform Democrats in both 
Houses the warning of the incident is against 
protection in their own ranks. That is still their 
greatest danger. They cannot too often repeat to 
themselves, “Remember what happened to the 
Witson bill!” 


Overboard 

Mr. Hearst, in a communication from Paris 
which was dutifully published in large type in 
his newspapers of August 24th, discloses in detail 
his dissatisfaction with President Tarr for veto- 
ing the farmers’ free-list and woolen-schedule 
bills, and prenounces Mr. Tarr to be even more 
assiduous than Mr. Roosevett in  obsequious 
service to the trusts. 

Mr. Hearst’s papers supported Mr. Tart’s ef- 
forts in behalf of the reciprocity agreement. 


The Treaties and the Monroe Doctrine 

If something must be done to satisfy those 
Senators who profess uneasiness lest the arbitra- 
tion treaties endanger the Monroe doctrine, then 
the suggestion of Senator Root is far better than 
the recommendation of the majority of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. If, says Senator 
Root, you are afraid that in some way the 
Monroe doctrine may be submitted to arbitration, 
then let us declare, and make the declaration a 
part of the ratification, “that the treaty does not 
authorize the submission to arbitration of any 
question which depends upon, or involyes the 
maintenance of, the traditional attitude of the 
United States concerning American questions or 
other purely governmental policy.” The majority 
of the committee, on the other hand, after ac- 
cepting and endorsing the statement of the pur- 
pose of the treaties, namely, to secure the arbitra- 
tion of all questions which are by nature arbi- 
trable, would strike out entirely the provision for 
ascertaining what questions are arbitrable and 
what are not. That provision really gives to the 


treaties their distinctive character, for what is 
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the use of announcing an intention without taking 
the necessary first step to carry it out? 

It would not be surprising if Mr. Root’s sug- 
gestion should prove the basis of the final settle- 
ment of the difficulty raised by the committee. 
He was one of the three members of the com- 
mittee who opposed its report. The fact that he 
has made the suggestion at all probably indicates 
that he feels the necessity of doing something to 
placate the opposition to the treaties. Yet he is 
regarded as an administration man, in close touch 
with the President, and therefore unlikely to pro- 
pose anything which the President would find it 
impossible to accept. Mcanwhile, however, it is 
to be hoped that the agencies for the expression 
of public opinion will do their work in behalf of 
the treaties as well as they did in behalf of reci- 
procity. In that instance the effectiveness of the 
steady play on the Senate was admirably ex- 
hibited; and we know of no interests opposing 
the treaties to be compared with those that opposed 
reciprocity. So long as public opinion is thus 
vigorous and effective, it is not so deplorable that 
the Senate is sluggish with new proposals. A 
check on progress is not dangerous, it may even 
be salutary, when the forces of progress are strong 
and tireless. 


Mr. Underwood’s Boom 

Leader UNperwoop’s Alabama constituents want 
the country to understand that when they propose 
him for President they mean it. The Birming- 
ham papers do not let a day pass without pro- 
claiming his qualitications, and a number of his 
fellow-citizens have organized and gone to work 
with genuine enthusiasm. He has plenty of honor 
in his own country, and nobody means to be say- 
ing, “ With your leave,” or, “ By your leave,” to 
the steel trust, or Mr. Bryan, either. That is all 
pleasant to contemplate, and none the less so be- 
cause it is another sign of the general and grow- 
ing impatience with the sectional consideration 
as applied to the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency. Nor is the press of the country at 
all disrespectful. On the contrary, Mr. UNper- 
woop is coming in for a lot of expressions of good- 
will from all points of the compass. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Unperwoop hasn’t manifested 
any discontent with his present job, and the 
majority of the admiring editors seem to agree 
with the WreEkLy that for the present he ought 
to stay where he is and give his name to the first 
truly Democratic tariff law since that of 1857. 
We predict that Mr. Unperwoop, though he will 


get a very admiring glance from the convention - 


next year, will not be named for President, and 
that he will ask to be excused from the Vice- 
Presidency if it is offered him. 


The Vice-Presidency 

The right kind of candidate for Vice-President 
is a man of sound character and abilities, and of 
sufficient experience in affairs and public life, not 
engaged at the time of nomination in public 
service of high importance. Mr. UNpeRWoop can 
qualify as to character and abilities, but he is 
much too busy to be -Vice-President just now. 

Somebody has suggested Governor BaLpwin of 
Connecticut as candidate for second place on the 
Democratic ticket. He is the kind of man needed, 
and would make a candidate of real distinction, 
though he might: not be geographically attractive. 

Another current suggestion is that the office 
of Vice-President should be abolished; that the 
Senate should choose its own presiding officer as 
the House does, and that the Secretary of State 
should be next in succession to the President. 
This suggestion will bear discussion at any time 
that the Constitution is being tinkered. At pres- 
ent the Vice-President is not selected as the Con- 
stitution designed. As a rule, he is not selected 
at all, but the office is scrambled for in convention 
as the delegates are leaving, and it is a gamble 
whether a fit man gets it or not. 


Why Governor Wilson Was Nominated 

Dr. WILSON was nominated for Governor because 
he was regarded as a highly respectable and widely 
respected citizen, who would make a pleasing stool- 
pigeon for the Democratic machine and its big Renae 
beneficiaries—HENryY BrEACH ‘NEEDHAM, in the Out- 
look. 

Perhaps some persons so regarded him, and 
possibly there were enough of them to have pre- 
vented his nomination if they had known in time 
what manner of man he was, and had wished to 
prevent it. But no one of average perception, 
who had more than a superficial acquaintance 
with Dr. Wiuson; could possibly have estimated 
him as a man who would make a stool-pigeom for 
any machine. Mr. Neepuam is likely to find, if 
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he goes deep enough, that Governor Witson’s 
nomination was due to an impression long and 
strongly held that he was a first-class man, of firm 
character and remarkable qualities and acquire- 
ments, who was needed as a leader in Democratic 
polities. 


Burned Another Negro 

The negro burned in Oklahoma was caught by 
negroes and taken into custody. His crime was 
horrible. He not only attacked a woman, but 
tried to burn her up. His punishment undeniably 
matched his crime, and it was inflicted in hot 
blood as soon as he was caught. So, though this 
Oklahoma case is bad enough, it is still not 
so inexcusable as the Coatesville case. The trouble 
is, it makes a bad precedent, was demoralizing to 
the community in which it happened, and does 
not make for the prevention of such crimes as 
led to it. Atrocious punishments seem not to be 
effective in preventing atrocious crimes. There- 
fore it is to regret that a criminal who had done 
so much harm by his erime should have done so 
much more by his expiation of it. 

At Coatesville eight participants in the burn- 
ing of Watkrer have been held for murder, and 
the supply of evidence seems ample to convict 
some of them of something. 

The summer is over, and there will not be much 
mourning for its departure. It was too hot at 
times, and weakened restraints. These negro- 
burnings, as well as the acts that usually lead 
to them, are hot-weather crimes. 


Prohibition and the Maine Elections 

The September election in Maine this year turns 
upon the reaftirmation or the defeat of prohibi- 
tion. Indications, as reported, are that prohibition 
will be reaftirmed. Interpreters of the situation 
say that the opponents of prohibition, who may 
be assumed to be the Democrats of Maine, have 
missed a strategic opportunity. Their victory of 
a year ago involved opposition to prohibition as a 
pretense, and they demanded resubmission to the 
popular will. Having gained power, the Demo- 
crats should logically have enforced prohibition 
with the utmost rigor throughout the State. 
Thereby they would have shown the voters exactly 
what prohibition means in practice, and have 
demonstrated the unpopularity of the law literal- 
ly interpreted. Instead of which, it is represented 
that the Democrats have imitated the Repub- 
licans by permitting the same laxness and probable 
corruption, and the same wholesale evasions of 
the law which were characteristic of Repub- 
lican rule, so that the “ wetness ” of Maine under 
Democratic rule has furnished ammunition for 
the other side. Furthermore, it appears that the 
Democratic campaign work has been in large part 
wasted in the larger cities, which will be over- 
whelmed by the country voters. This is the situa- 
tion to be borne in mind when the claim is made, 
as it probably will be, that the Maine election 
means a Republican victory—a reaction from last 
year presaging Republican success in 1912. The 
weakness of the State party and the local issues 
indicated may very likely. bring a Republican 
triumph in September, 1912, as well as this. year. 
But the factor of prohibition, made acute by last 
year’s election, makes the election in Maine this 
year and next year essentially local, and deprives 
the results of their usual national significance. 


Uniform Divorce Laws 

Representative Howarp, of Georgia, has an- 
nounced that he will try to get a uniform divorce 
law in this country. Sinee he is a member of 
Congress, the presumption is that his idea is to 
work through Congress, which implies an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and a Federal marriage 
law for all the States. The other way is to have 
the States agree as to their marriage laws, and 
steps in that direction will be taken this month 
at the second annual session of the “ House of 
Governors ” at Spring Lake, New Jersey. Out of 
many topics that the Governors will discuss, the 
most important is this one that deals with plans 
for uniform marriage, divorce, and probate laws 
in all the States. Twenty-seven Governors are 
known to favor uniformity, and they may make 
a beginning that will some day come to something. 
But it will be a long job. There is no unity of 
opinion about divorce in this country. Present 
laws represent tolerably well the diversity of view. 
Luckily marriage can succeed, and does, at times 
even when divorce laws are lax. 


A Smalf Hall Will Do ; ; 
Buxase, after all these years, has been calling 

General Suerman hard names for things that 

happened, we believe, before BLEAsE was born. 
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Besse, you may recall, is the new Governor 
of South Carolina. 

Let us hire a hall and let Buease and Hrysurn 
have it out about the heretofore. It need not be 
a large hall. Public interest in their dissemina- 
tions of long-lost sentiments is not acute. BLEASE 
has the fervor and responsiveness of mind of that 
citizen to whom every story was news, and who 
on information freshly received insisted on lynch- 
ing the figure of Jupas Iscariot that belonged to 
ArteMaAs Warp, his show. _- 


An Innovation in Illinois 

There is a new law in Illinois, passed this year, 
which will get attention from other States. It 
provides for county assistance in money to 
reputable parents of children whom they cannot 
support. In effect the law is mainly in the in- 
terest of widows left with young children. It 
reads, in part: 

If the parent or parents of such dependent or neg- 
teeted child are poor and unable properly to care for 
the said child, but are otherwise proper guardians, and 
it is for the welfare of such child to remain at home, 
the court may enter an order finding such facts and 
fixing the amount of money necessary to enable the 
parent or parents properly to care for, such child, and 
thereupon it shall be the duty of the county board, 
through its county agent or otherwise, to pay to such 
parent or parents, at such times as said order may 
designate, the amount so specified for the care of such 
dependent or neglected child until the further order of 
the court. 

The court mentioned is the county court, The 
law’s purpose is to keep families together when 
possible, and keep the children of competent 
mothers in the charge of the mothers instead of 
putting them in institutions while the mother goes 
out to work. The State requires all children of 
school age to go to school. This provision for 
support at home of those that need is, in a way, 
a compensation for wages the children might earn 
if the State allowed them to be put to work, 


A Lincoln Road to Gettysburg 

Shall the proposed monument to Lincoun take 
the form of a road from Washington to Gettys- 
burg? A suggestion to that effect was offered at 
the late session of Congress, but was not accepted. 
It may be offered again. The local papers in 
Maryland and Pennsylyania think it would be 
nice. But what have the automobilists ever done 
to make them seem exceptionally suitable con- 
servators of Lincotn’s memory? They would get 
the road. Few others would ever see it. 


“Mona Lisa” 

“Mona Lisa” stolen? It is sad, but not very 
astonishing. The guardians of the Louvre are 
charged with gross incompetence, and the charge 
seems justified, but here in New York it is matter 
for constant vigilance to keep folks from stealing 
the publie parks and the City Hall. 


The Closed Shop 

Explaining “why men fight for the closed 
shop,” an ideal in pursuit of which some clients 
of his have got into trouble, Mr. Cuarence Dar- 
row says in the current number of the American 
Magazine: 

The workman has the same right to choose the com- 
ay with whom he associates in labor as to choose 
he friends with whom he will spend his pastime. And 
the employer has no more right to foree the society 
of another upon him during his hours of toil than 
during -his hours of recreation. 


Is that true? As we see the matter it is 
not. In consideration of wages, the work- 
man foregoes some of his natural rights dur- 
ing working hours, and does, instead of what 
he wants te do, the thing that his employer wants 
done. He does it usually at the place that the 
cmployer designates, and in company with such 
other workmen as his employer employs. He has 
a right to bargain with his employer, and to 
stipulate with whom he shall work, and that society 
shall not be forced on him in working hours with- 
out his consent. And of course he has always the 
right, often exercised, to quit the job if he doesn’t 
like the crowd; but the only right he has to com- 
pel his employer to give him society that suits 
him in working-hours is a right by bargain or 
the right of superior force, 

Outside of working-hours, on the contrary, the 
workman selects his company to suit himself, and 
it is no affair of his employer who his companions 
are, except indirectly as they affect his reputation 
and his value as a workman. 

Mr. Darrow in his piece says much that is true 
and much that is interesting and says it well, but 
it is surprising to see him, in a carefully written 
article, make a statement so contrary to fact and 
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the every-day experience of most workers. And, 
fallacious as it is, it is a statement on which the 
argument for the closed shop considerably rests. 


St. Sophia’s Dome 

That the dome of the mosque—formerly the 
cathedral—of St, Sophia is in bad order, and 
needs half a million dollars’ worth of repairs as 
3001 as convenient, or sooner, is rather solemn 
news to friends of art and beauty. Signor Mara- 
GoNnt, who restored the Campanile at Venice, was 
called in last year to prescribe for St. Sephia’s 
dome. It was he that called for the half a million 
dollars’ worth of repairs. The Ottoman = gov- 
ernment thought that too much to spend on a 
Christian-built church that was not of vital in- 
terest to followers of MouamMep, and they 
haggled with Signor Maracont until he left in 
disgust. Then they got a commission of experts. 
who have done nothing but talk, and who are 
said not to be qualified to make the repairs, and 
it is expected that Signor Maracont will have to 
be recalled and given a free hand. 

Let us hope so, St. Sophia is important. If 
funds are lacking to mend it, it is probable that 
there are Christian bankers who would lend the 
money and take the repaired dome as security. 
Moreover, it is much less improbable to-day than 
it has been for nearly five centuries that St. 
Sophia may presently be reclaimed for its ancient 
uses as a Christian church, and that, without any 
reconquest of Constantinople. 


Colorado Will Build a House 

The Denver Republican says that work has 
begun, or js about to begin, on a summer home 
for Presidents of the United States in the moun- 
tains of Colorado. It does not say what sort of 
bait will be used when the mansion is completed, 
but it enlarges on the advantages that this Presi- 
dential residence will confer on Denver. Jf the 
President should occupy it for a month or two 
in the summer, if only once in four years, this 
would happen: 

It would bring many hundreds of rich and impor- 
tant people to Colorado for the summer; it would con- 
centrate the widest attention upon Colorado’s wonder- 
ful climate; upon the important fact that, as Roose 
veLt said, “Colorado is the natural playground of 
the nation;” it would indirectly result in bring- 
ing here additional departments of the govern- 
ment and strengthen those now here and perhaps re- 
store our army post; it would bring thousands of tour- 
ists here from curiosity, and, .lastly, and most im: 
portant of all, every newspaper and magazine in the 
world would publish articles and illustrations of the 
President's summer home—world-wide advertising 
that can scarcely be measured in its importance 
advertising that. would_ certainly go up into the 
millions, 


And if the President could not possibly come, 
the house could be rented to somebody else and at 
an inereased rate, as a house hallowed and mag- 
nified by its expectations. 

It is a nice plan and fairly thrifty. Colonel 
Mulberry Sellers would have been delighted with 
it. We congratulate Colorado. The grist of 
advertisement has already begun to come in. 


Genius for Notoriety 
There is such a thing as a genius far notoriety, —The 
Evening Post, 


So there is! And Upron Sincuair has it, don’t 
you think? Is he really an important person ¢ 
It would not seem so, but he has a wonderful and 
constant hold on the newspaper head-lines. Whiat- 
ever happens to him—a breakage of the Sabbath 
and out-of-date jail sentence, separation from his 
wife and plans for a divorce suit—goes straight 
to the top of the column on the first page of the 
papers, and is communicated to the world with 
an exclamatory introduction in black type, 

And his wife has a considerable talent of the 
same species, Her reasons for cutting loose from 
Upton, given at length to the papers on August 
28th, are full of new light, and very remarkable. 
Upron, she says, “is an essential monogamist 
without having any of the qualities which an 
essential monogamist ought to possess. He is a 
conservative by instinct and nature and a radical 
merely by choice.” That is bad, of course, and 
trying to a wife who is, as this lady says of her- 
self, “emotionally and intellectually radical,” with 
“the artistic Greek temperament.” It was not 
that Upron was so bad, but that he was unsuited 
to her, and when she married him she “ had had 
no experience and did not know the comparative 
value of loves.” 

This is interesting and worth the space it gets 
and the head-lines. But, dear! dear! where will 
society fetch up when the enlightened modern 
improvers have got all their improvements put in? 














Pseudo-Culture 


“Tne gods themselves give up the fight against 
stupidity,” says SCHILLER, and when one faces sheer 
density in all its blunt hopelessness, as it appears in 
an elementary race or among people meagerly  en- 
dowed, one is half inclined to forgive the pseudo- 
culture which is so lavishly used to replace effort in 
many parts of the world. 

When all is said and done the progress and comfort 
of living depends so entirely upon mentality and clear- 
sightedness that one must look gently upon even the 
pretense of an effort to gain either. All jesting and 
jeering to the contrary, any honest attempt to know 
anything or to exercise and expand the mind in any 
way is laudable. One naturally thinks slightly of the 
work done in women’s clubs, and yet it is better than 
no reading and no mental aspirations. In many cases 
an afternoon a week where women discuss current 
topics or look up subjects in an encyclopedia and 
write abstracts, absurd as it may seem to a mental 
worker, stand for real mental enlargement. When a 
nice Southern girl was brought to see JunrA Warp 
Howe in the last year of her life, the old lady took 
the girl’s hand and said, * My dear, go home and start 
a little club for women where they can read a little 
and think a little. [ always started little clubs my- 
self.” The result of these little clubs may seem mi- 
eroscopic, and abortive effort is always pitiful, but, 
after all. when one stops to think of it, it is much bet- 
ter than no effort, for no effort is death and effort is 
life. 

rhe trouble with pseudo-culture is that it is in- 
sincere, untruthful. and dishonesty invariably breeds 
ugliness. An attempt to pretend to know what one 
does not know and to understand what one has only 
a bare bowing acquaintance with, spreads a feeling of 
unreality over life. There is a kind of pseudo-culture, 
which has seized upon a good many women, which con- 
sists wholly in skimming the literary digests, and 
having a happy faculty for echoing in high-sounding 
words very lightly-built opinions. ‘There was once a 
newspaper of excellent standing which changed hands. 
After being managed by men of real ability, it passed 
into the hands of some quick money-makers. One of 
the book reviewers who had served the paper in past 
times went to see the manager to see if his services 
were to be retained, and was told that the paper could 
no longer pay reviewers. “ You see.” said this clever 
manager, “anybody can review books. The office-boy 
ean do it when he isn’t running errands. The inter- 
esting part of a paper is the part that furnishes men 
with talk at their clubs: now if you know anything 
about that—” The reviewer resigned his office. From 
the general tone of the reviews thereafter one might 
easily judge that “anybody ” did do them, and very 
likely the office-boy served as reviewer, but the point 
of the story is this: the ladies who fed their minds 
upon that particular paper continued to do so with ab- 
solute confidence, and to echo its opinions with a little 
extra embroidery of long words and the same aplomb 
that had served betore. The difference in the sources 
from which they were quoting went unnoticed. 

Stupidity is a terrible evil. The sight of it must 
bear some relation to the sight of chaos before crea- 
tion. But pseudo-culture is a more insidious and per- 
nicious evil beeause it hides itself under a disguise and 
may be mistaken for a real thing. It runs about offer- 
ing ready opinions based on nothing better than the 
oflice-boy’s: first impressions, or on slighter basis yet. 
It eats up the power for fundamental brain work, for 
effort and honest thinking. A sincere, unbiased opin- 
ion is valuable as data of the stage of a person's 
growth. It may be a far ery from any absolute val- 
ues, but it has always a relative and personal value. 
But a pretentious echo, which is the matter in which 
pseudo-culture traflics, has no value, but is definitely 
harmful. There was real matter for reflection in the 
little boy's list of his year’s reading, with commentary, 
because it showed the exact human value of certain 
books at certain moments to an American youth of 
fifteen. In the conglomerate list stood: all Nhelley’s 
Nhort) Poems, all) Dobson’s Poems, two volumes. of 
Yeats’s Poems, Translation of the Iliad, Carlyle’s Essay 
on Burns, Irving’s Nketch-Book, The Ruinous Face, 
Hewlett. Richard Yea and Nay, David Copperfield, 
Tale of Two Cities, As You Like It, Henry V., Idylls 
of the Wing, and then in large letters, showing the 
impression made, came Leis Rand (wonderful! ). 
In the very sincerity of the child’s comment was mat- 
ter for understanding, It was nothing to him that 
SHAKESPEARE stood at the top of all the word-coiners 
and thought-embodiers, and the names CARLYLE, 
DicKENS, TENNYSON, could not dazzle him when he 
found an immediate appeal to his heart in a book of 
the moment. The child’s comment may have stood 
for lack of historic sense, for defective taste, for a 
childish love of the immediate, the near, the easily 
grasped, but it was sincere, and so it meant something. 
But the young ladies who echo catch-phrases and study 
long words are just wolves in sheep’s clothing. Hum- 
noLpr said that the first business in life was to per- 
fect one’s self by all means in one’s power, and to try 
and draw about one characters and talents. Perhaps 
the best warning one can give the pseudo-culturists is, 
that any form of perfection, either in character or men- 
tality, presupposes hard work and sincere effort; and 
again nothing so repels other characters and talents 
of worth as a glittering pretension. 

It is sad to be stupid, but it is better to be stupid 
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and real than showy and unreal. The least knowledge 
that is a sincere, personal product is more valuable 
than the largest heap of cheap borrowings. The object 
of reading and of the give and take of opinion is to 
come sooner or later at some intelligible law of things, 
and to reach this, and, having reached it, to obey it, 
is culture, and real culture is too valuable a product 
to admit of smart and tawdry counterfeits. 





Correspondence 
MR. BRYAN’S ATTACK ON MR. UNDERWOOD 


Des Morngs, Ia., August 15, IQIT. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As a reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY, which styles 
itself “ Journal of Civilization,” it seems to me your 
attack on Mr. Bryan with reference to his criticism of 
Mr. Underwood, as set out in your issue of August 
12th, is ill advised and unjust. You do not attempt 
to give the source of Mr. Bryan’s information, and yet 
draw conclusions that are entirely incorrect. 

Mr. Bryan’ is to-day the most prominent citizen of 
the nation. Neither President nor ex-President sur- 
passes him or has a clearer conception of principles 
now seriously engaging the attention of the people. 

The strength of Mr. Bryan is in his honesty of pur- 
pose. It matters not to him by whom the principles 
are antagonized; if he believes a policy is right, he 
stands for it, irrespective of those who oppose. 

As a thorough believer in lower taxation, a true tariff 
reformer, and that protection for protection’s sake is 
unjust and wrong, he has ever stood for the mass of 
the people upon this principle. 

There appeared in the Omaha World Herald, under 
date July 26th, an article occupying practically a 
column, announcing the result of the caucus of the 
Democrats of the House of Representatives, in which it 
was stated that a resolution introduced by Repre- 
sentative Sisson, of Mississippi, instructing the Ways 
and Means Committee to report on or before August 
7th a bill revising the iron and steel, chemical, sugar, 
and rubber schedule, that this resolution was opposed 
by Chairman Underwood and Representative Fitzgerald. 
The opposition became so strong that Speaker Clark 
introduced a modification of the Sisson resolution, 
while not referring to iron and steel, provided that the 
Ways and Means Committee were directed to proceed 
as expeditiously as possible for the revision of the re- 
maining schedules. The article stated that this resolu- 
tion was opposed by the same parties and defeated. 

It was further stated in the article that Representa- 
tive Kitchen called attention to the relation of Chair- 
man Underwood to the iron and steel products of 
Alabama. This being admitted, was not Mr. Bryan 
justified in criticizing the action of the Democratic 
caucus and Mr. Underwood, and the fact that the 
Democrats in Congress were unwilling to attack the 
iron and steel schedule because the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee was interested in the 
product ” 

To do so in the manner and style becoming to Mr. 
Bryan, is he to be eriticized by HARPER’s WEEKLY as 
“Is Mr. Bryan any longer a Democrat?” 

Is HArper’s WEEKLY proud of that sentence, of a 
man of the character, integrity, and uprightness of 
Mr. Bryan? Will you name a party in the United 
States advocating the policies Mr. Bryan believes out- 
side the Democratic party ? 

To what party would he turn outside the Democratic 
party for the fulfilment of policies he has advocated 
all of his political life. Is Mr. Bryan, by reason of 
being a candidate of his party for the Presidency, not 
permitted to criticize those who are now leading? 

You admit that the attack on Mr. Underwood was 
doubtless based on misinformation. Was your criti- 
cism of Mr. Bryan as charitable as that?* Is it your 
wish that a man of Mr. Bryan’s character and ability 
have nothing to say concerning the policies of a party 
Whose success means so much for our country? 

Why is it that the great metropolitan journals of 
New York have such little influence upon the voters of 
the country? Simply because the voters of the coun- 
try are not now receiving their politics from journals 
that believe more in vested rights than human interest. 

The farmers upon the prairies of Illinois, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and the two Dakotas are not mere lambs 
to be led to the slaughter. Men whose pants may be 
held up by one suspender and one of the buttons a 
hickory stem have opinions of their own not in accord- 
ance with those who water the stock of the steel trust 
as easily as they can write their own name. Millions 
of voters west of the Mississippi River have implicit 
faith and confidence in the man whom you ask the 
question, “Is Mr, Bryan any longer a Democrat?” 

In attacking the wool schedule, was he doing any- 
thing undemocratic? In standing for free raw ma- 
terial, was he doing that which is contrary to the 
policy of the Democratic party for more than a 
century ? 

You state he has sueceeded in making a remarkable 
exposure, not of Mr. Underwood, but of himself and 
of his present state of mind. What exposure has he 
made of himself? One exposure he had made is this: 
that the Democratic party will not become the meek 
follower of those who favor protection, and of that 
exposure he may well be proud. 

You have the right to criticize Mr. Bryan, but do it 
in that spirit of fairness that betokens on your part 
the justice of your cause and the error of Mr. Bryan. 

Why do the people believe in Mr. Bryan? 

First: Beeause they know he is honest. 

Second: Because he cannot be swerved from doing 
What is right. 

I: make this prediction, that the President of the 
United States can go to the city of Winona, in Minne- 
sota, and deliver a political address, and do so in its 
public square. He may have with him the ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the entire House of 
Representatives thrown in, and let it be announced 
vpon the same day a mile away an address will be de- 
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livered on political questions by Mr. Bryan, and not a 
friend of Mr. Bryan will have any chagrin or humilia- 
tion by a comparison of the two meetings. 

A Democratic Congress may as well know first as 
last that its members will be criticized when evidence 
is given of lack of geod faith and honesty of purpose. 

The political contest of 1912 is now being waged, 
and the one whose judgment will be closely followed is 
that of William J. Bryan, of Lincoln, Nebraska. His 
influence will be felt until election day. The nominee 
of the Democratic party for 1912 will not be named at 
watering-places or in Wall Street. The voters through- 
out the nation will express their choice, and that choice 
will be one who maintains the policies of the party as 
expressed in national convention, who believes that 
taxation in any form is a hardship, and that only such 
amount shall be required as is needed for an econom- 
ical administration of the government. That labor 
shall not be subservient to capital, but its equal; that 
gigantic institutions controlled by six or seven men 
will not control political action, and that prosperity 
shall be for all, not a few. 

In the household of faith, criticism will be from 
brother to brother: and because one criticizes another, 
is not that the one thus criticized is untrue, but that 
out of the contest shall come just and equitable 
policies. 

All are proud of the present Democratic Congress. 
Speaker Clark and the House is doing a noble work. 
They must understand that the Democrats out on the 
farm, in the work-shop and the professions, are praying 
for the success of Democratic policies and watching 
cvery move. If criticism arises, it will be for the 
reason that in their anxiety that all will go well 
they may sometime say things that are harsh, but 
they will not stand for a single departure from those 
principles maintained by Jefferson and Jackson and so 
eloquently championed by Tilden and Bryan. 

I am, sir. 
JERRY B. SULLIVAN. 

* But we have not noticed that Mr. Bryan has yet 
suggested that he was misinformed about Mr. Under- 
wood.—EpIrTor. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SCEPTER 
OsukosH, Wis., August 14, 1911. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit me as a subscriber to your paper and 
as one who agrees with you on many questions to 
take issue on the editorial entitled “ Mr. Bryan 
Hurls the Boomerang.” You say that the thought 
that is permeating the Democratic mind is that the 
Democratic scepter has left the Platte. The inference 
is that the ‘* Democratic scepter” has been with Mr. 
Bryan. This is an error, and a common one, The 
Democratic scepter, so far as this metaphor is allow- 
able, has been for years with the rank and file of the 
Democratic party. True, Mr. Bryan has been a 
leader. His leadership has no doubt been instru- 
mental in making him three times the Presidential 
nominee of his party. But Mr. Bryan did not dictate 
his nominations. The one conspicuous cause of Mr. 
Bryan’s nominations is that he is the greatest cham- 
pion of popular rights that has arisen since the Civil 
War. In the present constructive reform movement 
he is the pioneer of them all. He may have made 
mistakes. But despite all criticism from all sources, 
Bryan is the most universally admired and loved of 
all the public speakers and political leaders of this 
day. He may not again be the nominee of his party 
for the Presidency. It may be best that he should 
not be. But do not mistake the location of the 
Democratic scepter. 

I am, sir, 
FRANK C. STEWART. 


TEE ANCESTORS OF WASHINGTON 
Eaton, TERRACE, Lonpon, S. W. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In connection with the article on the Wash- 
ington family in your, paper of July 29th, the follow- 
ing may interest you. 

The direct ancestor of President Washington was 
the Rev. Lawrence Washington, in the seventeenth 
century Rector or Vicar of Purleigh in Essex, not 
Purley in Oxfordshire. This Lawrence was one of 
the Northamptonshire Washingtons. I believe of the 
Sulgrave branch. There was another branch in the 
same county at Brighton where their tombs, with 
the well-known Washington coat-of-arms, are still 
to be seen. The Reverend Lawrence was ejected from 
his living at Purleigh by the Parliamentarians, osten- 
sibly on account of his irregular life. The allega- 
tions against him were afterwards found to be utterly 
false. He—being a royalist—had been turned out of 
his benefice because of his politics; and he lived to 
be restored to it on being cleared of all the accusa- 
tions against him. He had two sons, Lawrence and 
John, one or both of whom emigrated to what was 
then knewn in England as * Virginia ”—that is to say, 
a much more extensive country than the State at 
present so named. 

Within a few miles of Purleigh was Warner Hall, 
or. as the country people sometimes called it, War- 
ner’s—the seat of the Warner family. In 1648 or 
1649—I have not my note of the date with me at 
this moment—Cyprian Warner sailed from England 
to “Virginia.” His relatives were comparatively 
near neighbors of the Rev. Lawrence Washington; 
and it is highly probable that, when John and the 
younger Lawrence, one or both, emigrated to “ Vir- 
ginia,” he or they went to the part where would be 
found an old acquaintance belonging to the Warner 
family. ‘There arose in Virginia a Warner Hall, 
almost certainly called after the ancestral home in 
the County of Essex in England. The great Presi- 
dent was, I believe, a descendant of the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington’s son, John. It is known that in Vir- 
ginia the Washingtons and the Warners i nter- 
married, the President being descended on the spindle 
side from the Warners. 

I am, sir, 
Cyprian A. G. BripGE, 
Admiral. 
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Ve man. Governor Foss evidently cares 
~ nothing for official ceremony, nor 
La does he ever descend to the cheap 
of sh polities of merely pleasing every- 
Vi EI) ; Re Ee age 
PRO body. Go to him with a proposition 


calculated to advance the interests 
of his State, and he will back you with the full power 
of his administration. He will work* shoulder to 
shoulder with you, as men do in private business, and 
work more hours at a streteh than you will probably 
care to do. Talk to him of private schemes or business 
opportunities, and he will dispose of you politely but 


With surprising brevity. 


Here we have the unique example of a business man 
of wide experience and demonstrated ability called 
upon to conduct the business of a great State on 
business lines, given unusual freedom to investigate 
the entire field of the State’s business matters, and 
point the way to put them on a business basis. It 
seems as if the people of Massachusetts had become 
enthusiastic over the prospect of instituting business 
methods and had swept Mr. Foss into office on a tide 
which entirely broke down all partisan barriers. 
Hence the whole country is watching with keenest 
interest this Massachusetts experiment of putting the 
public business into the hands of a_ broad-gauge 
business man. 

It is too early to predict the result, but already 
Governor Foss, in his sixty or more messages to the 
Legislature, has indicated how to cut in two some of 
the State expenses, and how to double the income to 
he derived from the State funds held on deposit, and 
with complete financial guarantees. Governor Foss’s 
success in his work is no doubt helped by his frank 
and cordial personality, his desire to have every act 
of his administration known to the publie, and_ his 
hearty interest in any one of any political faith who 
comes to him with a publie-spirited desire to advance 
the welfare of the Commonwealth. From personal con- 
tact with him, even if only for five minutes, you will 
get an entirely new impression of public office. 

Broad enough in his point of view to indorse all that 
is best in any political platform, he has been outspoken 
in praise of President Taft’s efforts toward reciprocity 
with Canada, the pet project of Mr. Foss’s political 
life. Trained to efficient business methods through 
many years of work in building up his manufacturing 
interests, he knows instinetively the measure of every 
man who comes to him, and meets each visitor on 
his own level. He thus gets from every man the best 
that is in him, and by his eagerness and sincerity in 
his work has won the warm personal regard of the 
citizens, and the frequent indorsement of the politi- 
eally hostile press of the State. 

Talking of practical business methods with this 
vigorous and able man, it occurred to me to ask him 
what percentage of efficiency he would ascribe to the 
unreformed administration of his State. With more 
than a touch of humor Governor Foss replied: 

“ Fully fifty per cent!” 

If this estimate is just, and of general application, 
then, for the billion dollars a year spent in local gov- 
ernment in this country we get a half-billion dollars’ 
worth of honest local government. The other half- 
billion a year is “ Lost, Strayed—or Stolen!” Which 
explains, perhaps, how we can afford Tammany Hall. 

In Governor Foss’s view, the first step toward a 
business administration for Massachusetts is a drastic 
revision of the taxes: : 

“First, the abolition of the present tax on personal 
property, which is levied at varying local rates, and 
the substitution therefor of a State income tax, levied 
at the same «ate throughout the Commonwealth. This 
plan presupposes that the State will undertake, by 
control of the assessment of incomes, to enforce the 
law most strictly. The uniformity of rate would make 
it impossible for taxpayers to gain anything by moving 
their residence from one town to another. By impos- 
ing the tax upon the income rather than upon property 
itself, the tax will be fairly adjusted to the ability of 
taxpayers to contribute.” 

The second proposal Governor Foss has made is 
that a plan should be devised for taxing forests in 
some other manner than under the general property 
tax. This matter, like the State income tax, requires 
an amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
and the practical proposals now before the Legislature 
are for amending the Constitution. 

The splendidly virile campaign which Mr. Foss made 
on a tariff-revision platform is still fresh in all our 
memories, as is the big majority by which his practieal- 
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minded constituents showed their approval. I there- 
fore asked the Governor what bearing, in his view, the 
tariff had on industry and prodtiction, and therefore on 
the material of taxation. Governor Foss replied in 
two striking sentences: 

“Our present tariff, by excessive duties on raw ma- 
terials, and in some cases upon manufactured products, 
undoubtedly acts as a drag on production and in- 
dustry, and tends to enhance the cost of living. Con- 
sidered as a form of taxation, it is of course open to 
the objection that in many cases for every dollar that 
the taxpayer contributes to the government, he con- 
tributes two or three dollars to the profit of some 
trust.” 

I asked Governor Foss whether Canadian reciprocity 
would, in his opinion, benefit industry in his State, 
and therefore enrich the field of taxation. He replied: 

“The passage of Mr. Taft’s measure would benefit 
industry by permitting general expansion of our trade 
with Canada, and would also tend somewhat to reduce 
the cost of living.” 

In reply to a question as to Federal and State 
income taxes, Governor Foss answered: 

“T believe in a Federal income tax as a desirable 
form of taxation in itself, and a necessary resource 
for the Federal Treasury in proportion as tariff taxa- 
tion is reduced; also that it is in general desirable to 
reduce the burden of Federal indirect taxation, and to 
substitute therefor some measure of direct taxation, 
Concerning the State income tax, I believe the condi- 
tions in Massachusetts make the State income tax the 
best substitute for the present tax upon personal prop- 
erty, provided the income tax is levied at a uniform 
rate and under strict control of the State. [ would 
not, without particular study of conditions in other 
States, care to say that I favor a State income tax 
outside of Massachusetts.” 

Governor Foss makes this most practical recom- 
mendation : 

“The State should have a trial balance to show the 
actual financial condition of public business at any 
given date in very much the same way and for the 
same reason that such balances are required in private 
business. 

“Hitherto, the financial statements have not been 
furnished definitely enough, or often enough, to indicate 
the actual income and outgo of the public funds. It 
is debatable whether a daily balance would be better 
than a monthly one.” 

This last, in answer to my saying that Mr. Creamer, 
the energetic State Treasurer of Ohio, has advised, 
and helped to pass, a law providing for a daily state- 
ment of funds, by the treasurer, to the Governor. As 
a first step, I understand, Governor Foss is making an 
effort to get a monthly balance, which will indicate 
definitely the real condition of the State business. 

It is sufficiently startling that, until now, there has 
been no arrangement for such a statement of State 
income and expenditure. One reason, perhaps, is the 
fact, on which Mr. Hughes laid such stress, that there 
are so many independent heads of State finance, each 
elected, without regard to the others, or to unity of 
policy, on a general ticket. 

With Mr. Hughes’s point in view, I asked Governor 
Foss whether he would advocate a Constitutional 
amendment bringing the work of the State Treasurer 
and Auditor more directly under the control of the 
Governor. 

Governor Foss replied: 

“ Decidedly, yes. In this State, as elsewhere, both 
Treasurer and Auditor are elected on party tickets, 
and the qualification of broad experience in financial 
affairs is not always demanded on partisan lines. Both 
officers should be skilled financiers, qualified to conduct 
the public finances in an able manner. Moreover, they 
should unite upon a wicc fiscal policy and should be 
responsible for that efficient discharge of their duty in 
banking and auditing which is necessary if the public 
funds are to be well utilized and amply safeguarded. 

“Under existing conditions it seems now absolutely 
necessary that both officers be put more definitely 
under the supervision of the Executive and his Council, 
and thus held more rigidly to the full discharge of 
public duty. 

“Tt is unfortunate that both officers cannot thus far 
be wholly removed from all political influence and be 
filled solely on the basis of experience and ability.” 

When I was talking of State economies with one of 
Governor Foss’s neighbors to the south, it became 
evident that one main source of “ leakage and laxity ” 
is the appointment, by partisan legislatures, of multi- 
plied commissions, “ with the salaries,” as Pooh-Bah 
used to say, for doing all kinds of executive work. 
The State in question has a list of Commissions which 








reads like comie opera. There is, for example, a Com- 
mission for the Investigation of Barbers, and, erying 
absurdity, a Commission for the Investigation of 
Cows, and a quite independent Commission, again, 
“with the salaries.” for the Investigation of Dairies. 
On this general subject Governor Foss said: 

* Massachusetts has given over the larger part of 
her public business to numerous boards and commis- 
sions, and has furnished these with a very large meas 
ure of administrative power. They are not sufliciently 
responsible to any one central authority, and even the 
Governor cannot, in’ many instances, compel them to 
rectify obvious remission of duty. 

“Hence the authority of the State has become seat- 
tered and rendered ineffective: each of these boards 
seeks to enlarge its field of work as if that work were 
the determining factor in the publie poliey; whereas, 
in fact, under such conditions there has been no central 
authority. Thus it follows that a board or commission 
constituted to construct some piece of publie work 
tends to remain indefinitely under pay and become a 
souree not only of ineflicieney in itself, but a demoral 
izing ageney over the whole field of publie work. 

“ Collectively these bodies become a dangerous souree 
of political patronage, and the interests of the taxpayers 
become subordinated to the personal and political am- 
bitions of the * machine* which is thus built up. 

“By reorganizing these boards and commissions, 
drawing them together, with a settled poliey, into a 
small number of active managerial departments, and 
eliminating all dead wood, an enormous saving can be 
accomplished. 

“But that is not all. Such reorganization would 
not only cut down the costs, but make the remaining 
costs count far more for constructive development.” 

As to the reorganization of these multiplied boards 
and commissions, and the exact amount of saving to 
the State that could thereby be secured, that is a 
matter for laborious detail work, such as Governor 
Foss excels in. One may anticipate active and dogged 
opposition from the legislatures which created these 
hoards, in many cases as a means of providing for 
their own political workers. It is all a part of that 


huge field of political “ graft” which owes all its 
fertility to the failure of the common citizen to do his 
plain duty. The whole strength of the political 


machine lies in the difficulty of “ getting out the 
vote”; the'doing of this makes the whole claim of the 
political worker to remuneration, with the consequent 
creation of grafting offices. But the real fault lies 
with the plain citizen. 

To meet this, Governor Foss advises his Legislature 
to pass a law laying a penalty on the voter who fails 
to come to the polls, and empowering the authorities 
to bring him there by warrant; further, he would for- 
bid the hiring of carriages to transport voters to the 
polls, except such as may be provided by the State 
for the use of the disabled. 

Finally, [I asked the Governor of Massachusetts 
whether he had in view any special reforms to recom- 
mend to the coming Conference of Governors, which 
will meet at Trenton in the fall. In reply to my in 
quiry, I learned that at the forthcoming Conference of 
yovernors Governor Foss will discuss a project for 
securing a system of workingmen’s compensation for 
injuries uniform throughout all States of the Union. 
Both employers and employees recognize that a 
standardized system of automatie compensation for 
injuries received through industrial accidents would 
be beneficial to both sides. It would give the working- 
man complete assurance against destitution arising 
from disability, and would enable the employer to 
estimate his liabilities and provide for them. It would 
also eliminate the immense losses on both sides through 
the present necessity of litigation over damage suits. 
Nevertheless, if such system is put into force in one 
State, an industry thus affected in that State may 
thus at times be put under a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with the same industry in another State. The 
only practicable course is to establish a uniform sys- 
tem covering the country. This can be started through 
co-operation among the States, and probably completed 
through Federal supervision. 

After this is well started Governor Foss hopes that 
a comprehensive system of old-age pensions for the 
industrial classes may be inaugurated, This is neces- 
sary not only for humanitarian reasons, but to inerease 
the efficiency of all working classes by removing from 
them the fear of want. The effect of such a system 
should be to infuse a finer spirit into industry, and, 
by retiring all superannuated workers, to increase 
greatly the productive capacity of our industries, and 
as a result increase the total wealth of the country 
and the prosperity of the people. 





The White Moth 


WueERE are you flying, White Moth, to-night, 
Bearing a pale little soul away. 

A sad little soul that quivers with fright 

As the shadows over your frail wings play? 





By Aline Kilmer 


Peace! TI conjure you fly no more! 

Go not nearer the beckoning flame. 
Wan little soul from an unknown shore, 
Ah, not by chance to my light you came 


Somewhere I have known your silver wings, 
Somewhere I have thrilled with your lonely flight. 
I am sad with the ache of forgotten things. : 
Leave me alone in peace to-night. 














HOW NORTH AND SOUTH RECRUITED 


THEIR FORCES 


AND PREPARED FOR THE LONG AND ARDUOUS STRUGGLE 


of Manassas, or Bull Run, on the 
ZIst of July, bore results that were 
fruitful of no immediate gain or loss 
to either South or North. Whether 
the suceessful Confederates could 
have pressed on the heels of the 
routed Federal army and entered 
Washington is a moot question. 
Some historians have written that it might have been 
possible, But neither General Beauregard nor General 
Johnston deemed it feasible to make the attempt, and 
their forces withdrew to Manassas Junction, where 
labyrinthine earthworks were erected and the elated 
and victorious army rested through the late summer, 
fall, and winter, until, stirred by the news of-MeClel- 
lan’s campaign in the Peninsula, their post of vantage 
in northern Virginia was abandoned. 

The depression that fell upon the North after the dis- 
aster below Washington on the 21st had less reason 
for existence than the false elation of the South, where 
lewspapers and the general public saw visions, and 
prophesied among themselves a swift onsweep north- 
ward, a humbling of the National government, sure 
peace, dietated from Richmond. On the whole, how- 
ever, it was the North that profited the more from the 
lesson, The dejection and gloom were only temporary. 
The task began to assume in the eyes not only of the 
politicians, but of the people at large—those who 
would have to bear the brunt of both fighting and ex- 
pense—its right proportions. Raw militia and un 
trained volunteers would never constitute an army 
that could be relied upon. Possibly, looking back at 
it from this distance, MeClellan, the great organizer, 
may have been right in his desire to postpone any 
further aggressive military movements for at least 
eighteen months, and to employ that time in building 
up forces of trained soldiers of every branch of mili- 
tary service—infantry, artillery, cavalry, engineers, 
and the new departments developed by the advance of 
martial science. 

It lay in the minds of but few men at that day 
(and, in fact, has been recognized by but few his- 
torians) that the answer to the great problem lay 
in the furtherance of the Blockade. The three thousand 
odd miles of Southern coast, indented by hundreds of 
harbors of refuge and by many great ports of entry, 
if left unguarded and open to the commerce of the 
world, would soon supply the known deficiencies that 
the South had to contend with from the first. Marvel- 


By James Barnes 


lous indeed is what the South accomplished! In the 
North were shipyards, foundries, manufactories of all 
kinds—resources innumerable that the Southern States 
had never gathered or found necessary. There was 
but one foundry or rolling-mill of any importance in 
the whole country—the Tredegar Iron Works, at Rich- 
mond! There was not a shipyard capable of building 
any vessel larger than what might be needed for a 
small coastwise trade. Artisans, mechanics, engineers, 
were sadly lacking. Everything needed to make every- 
thing had to be constructed. But undismayed and, pos- 
sibly, in their first elation, unaware of the hugeness 
of the task, the Southerners began it manfully. There 
was one thing in their favor: they were mostly of one 


mind and purpose. ‘There were none of the bickerings- 


and wordy conflicts in Richmond that were daily taking 
place in Washington among the horde of politicians 
and would-be advisers that flowed in upon the Capitol. 
But, both North and South, able men, directing minds, 
leaders, in fact, had to be developed. It was a slow 
process, more so with the Federal forees than with 
those of the Secession. a 

Washington and Richmond!—those were the two 
names that were most spoken. They must be taken, 
must be defended! The fall of either would not have 
meant the cessation of hostilities or complete victory 
for either side. ‘The loss of archives and the leveling 
of publie buildings, no matter where situated, would 
not mean the elimination of an enemy’s fighting 
ability or powers of cohesive resistance. The destruc- 
tion of the units that gathered together made the 
larger units entitled “armies,” if accomplished in 
suflicient numbers, by death, wounds, capture, and im- 
prisonment, or sheer attrition alone, means the end of 
resistance where the contending parties to a conflict 
are both unanimous and inflamed. . But units have to 
be armed to fight. and be clothed and fed in order to 
keep the field, and, let us impartially acknowledge the 
fact, it was the ultimately successful cutting off of all 
resources—of medicines, ammunition, arms, clothing, 
food, supplies—more than the flanking movements or 
frontal attacks, no matter how brave, that finally 
brought the war to its end. It was the Blockade, plus 
preponderance of numbers, money, and ships, that 
closed the four years’ strife. 

For the month that* followed Bull Run there was 
little but greater preparation, political hubbub, and 
some skirmishing. Then, about the date of the issue 
of this paper, September Ist, fifty years ago, the 
North received tidings that lifted, in a measure, its 





drooping spirits. The expedition under the command 
of Commodore Stringham that had sailed from Fortress 
Monroe on the 26th had, three days later, taken the 
two forts that guarded Hatteras Inlet, North Caro- 
lina—Fort Clarke and Fort Hatteras. Although’ a 
force of soldiers, numbering some seven or eight hun- 
dred, under General Butler (not Benjamin, who had 
not yet completely burst his political chrysalis), had 
accompanied the expedition, both forts surrendered to 
the naval forces. Later in the war all this would never 
have happened. No floating force, no matter how 
strong, could take the Confederate sand batteries on 
shore and river and inlet after the Confederates had 
once learned how to build them and how to fight the 
guns they held. Warfare was new to a soldiery of 
civilians. The ‘“ tricks of the trade” were unfamiliar. 
The moral effect of heavy shell fire, with its splintering 
of metal, its roaring sound, and tossing of sand in all 
directions, was tremendous. It took some time for 
the men ashore to get used to it. Then, also, the un- 
protected guns were a source of weakness; as soon as 
it was found that putting each gun in a separate em- 
placement, separating it from the others by well-built 
traverses, made a long line of fortifications, safe from 
enfilading, and converted the whole into a series of 
single batteries, attacking forts with wooden vessels 
(and even with iron ones) became a different matter. 
In every case it required co-operation between a land- 
ing force and those upon ships. But this victory of the 
29th, although practically bloodless, restored a little 
the drooping spirits of the North. It did more, for it 
gave to the Federals their first foothold on the South- 
ern coast. Here follow some contemporaneous episodes : 





July 20.—Confederate Congress met at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

July 21.—Battle of Bull Run: a complete Con- 
federate victory. 

July 22.—Brig.-Gen. Beauregard promoted to the 
rank of General in the Confederate army, the highest 
grade. 

July 22.—Confederate Congress appointed a day of 
thanksgiving for the victory at Manassas, 

July 22.—Maj.-Gen. McClellan assigned to command 
the Department of the Potomae. 

July 22.—Missouri State Convention met at Jeffer- 
son City. 

July 24.—Naval. expedition from Fortress Monroe 
to Black River, by Lieut. Crosby and 300 men. Nine 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The. United States frigate “St. Lawrence” sinking the Confederate privateer “Petrel” at sea, August 1, 1862 
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“An Ounce of Prevention’ 


By Ferd C. Schwedtman 





Chairman of the Industrial Indemnity Insurance Committee of The National Association of Manufacturers 
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Fig. !.—Accidents on city streets 
Many accidents to man and beast are caused by slipping on smooth iron 
The illustration to the right shows 
The wooden central portions, 
which are supported by an adjustable iron base, make slipping impossible 


covers on our city streets and sidewalks, 
a safety cover used universally in Berlin, 


ROBABLY in no other direction has 
the progress of the twentieth cen- 
tury manifested itself more promi- 
nently than in the science of preven- 
D tion of loss or waste. Fire loss, 
R waste by war, disease, and death, 
destruction of natural, physical, and 


Nita 
MIG) a: ; 3 
Paya Jey) vital resources of the world’s na- 





tions are being made more and 
more the life studies of specialists, and the average 
citizen hardly appreciates the wonderful results in 
this direction which have been secured in the past and 
the greater possibilities of the future. It is a serious 
reflection upon us in the United States that some 
European nations have made greater progress in pre- 
vention of losses than we have, but the signs of the 
times indicate that with proper educational efforts 
and with proper co-operation of the good people in all 
groups of society we can outdistance other nations 
in this field, as we haye in many others. The im- 
portance of the whole broad subject is well expressed 
in the statement of President Roosevelt in his White 
House address on the “Conservation of National Re- 
sources.” He said: 

“ Finally, let us remember that the conservation of 
our natural resources, though the gravest problem of 
to-day, is yet but part of another and greater problem 
to which this nation is not yet awake, but to which it 
will awake in time, and with which it must hereafter 
grapple if it is to live—the problem of national 
efficiency.” 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, the 
eminent authority on ‘‘ National Vitality, Its Wastes 
and Conservation,” explains: 

“The conditions on which national efficiency depends 
may be classified under three heads: Those relatin 
to physical environments, those relating to socia 
environments, and those relating to human nature. 
Under the first head comes the problem of conservation 
of land, forests, minerals, and water. The second 
comprises social questions, whether political, economic 
or religious. The third covers the characteristics of 
man himself, physical, mental, and moral.” ° 

The present article deals primarily with some phases 
of the problems under the third head. Let us ad- 
dress ourselves for a moment to the financial con- 
siderations, although these are as nothing compared 
with the human consideration. ; 

Authorities tell us that in a comparison of the vital 
and physical assets of a nation, as measured by earn- 
ing power, the former are from three to five times as 
valuable as the latter. These authorities assert that 
there is as great room for improvement in our vital 
resources as in our lands, waters, minerals, and 
forests, and that this improvement is possible in re- 
spect both to the length of life and to freedom from 
disease and accidental injury during life. 

Professor Irving Fisher, who has been quoted else- 
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Fig. 3.—Frequency of acci- 
dents in various occupations 
German statistics prove that farming is more 
hazardous than the average of all the industries, 
and American facts and figures indicate that the 
risk of farming is equal to that of carpenters and 
greater than the risk of machinists. 





Fig. 2.—A simple safety hammer 
A large, progressive industrial establishment found that four workers lost 
each one eye in nine months, due to nails flying when struck on a slant by 
the ordinary carpenter's hammer in closing packing-boxes. 
hammers with corrugated surfaces shown in the illustration has prevented 


The adoption of 


losses of eyes and injuries to hands 


where, estimates (in Bulletin No. 30 of the Committee 
of One Hundred on National Health) that $250,000,- 
000,000 is a minimum estimate of the vital assets of 
the United States in 1907, and that of the estimated 
annual loss of three billion dollars, due to sickness, 
accident, and death, one-half, or $1,500,000,000, is pre- 
ventable. One billion dollars annually is calculated 
as the cost to the nation of tuberculosis, three-fourths 
of which is said to be preventable. Dr. George M. 
Kober is quoted in the report on “ National Vitality ” 











Fig. 4.—Safety ladders 
Falls from ladders are responsible for more acci- 
dents in the industries, on the farms, and in the 
homes than any other source, according to twenty- 


five years’ German statistics. Experts estimate 

that it is possible to prevent three hundred thou- 

sand painful accidents and the loss of forty mill- 

ion dotiata annually in the United States by 

proper precaution in the construction and the use 
of ladders. 


as believing that the annual cost of typhoid in the 


- United States is $350,000,000, that malaria alone costs 


the country $100,000,000 annually, and the insect dis- 
eases generally $200,000.000. The report points out 
that by drainage and destruction of mosquitoes most 
of this waste could be saved. The number of non- 
fatal accidents in the United States in 1908 is esti- 
mated as 2,000,000 by Mr. F. L. Hoffman, an ac- 
knowledged authority in this field. Professor Seager 
estimates the number of deaths in the United States 
resulting from work accidents as 30,000 annually, and 
the economic loss due to fatal and non-fatal aecidents 
is estimated as $250,000,000. Half of this loss is pre- 
ventable, according to expert advice. 

The possibilities in the field of prevention are easily 
proven. From Professor Fisher’s report I quote: 
“The mortality from certain special diseases has 
gteatly deereased. The tuberculosis death-rate is now 
in England only one-third of what it was seventy 
years ago; The death-rate of pneumonia now equals 
that of tuberculosis. Typhoid fever is decreasing. In 
Munich during 1856 the mortality was 291 per 100,000 
population. The city at that time contained ‘many 
cesspools. After these were filled up the typhoid rate 
fell to 10 per 100,000 in 1887, making a reduction of 
97 per cent. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, after the 
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public water was filtered in 1893, the typhoid-fever 
rate fell from 105 to 22. Doctor Kober has shown 
that death-rates from typhoid fever are greatest in 
cities in which the rivers’ waters are polluted, the 
average for these cities being 62, as compared with 
18 for cities using unpolluted water.” 

It is shown that in Prussia the death-rate for 100.- 
000 from smallpox between 1846 and 1870 was 24. 
In 1874 vaccination was made compulsory, and the 
death-rate for the years 1875-76 fell to 1%. Yellow 
fever destroyed one-tenth of Philadelphia’s population 
in 1793 within six and one-half weeks, and the same 
disease was responsible for many epidemics in the cen- 
tury following. In 1900 it was discovered that a 
species of mosquito is responsible for the transmission 
of this fever, and the fight upon this mosquito has 
practically exterminated this disease in the United 
States. The yellow-fever death-rate in Havana before 
the American intervention in 1896 was 639 per 10,000 
population; in 1897 it was 428. After the cleaning up 
of American sanitary engineers the rate decreased to 
G7 in 1898, and in the years 1902, 1903, and 1904 not 
a single death resulted from yellow fever in the 
Cuban capital. 

The lengthening effect upon human life whieh sick- 
ness and accident prevention exerts is remarkable. 
Again quoting from Professor Irving Fisher’s report: 
“ Recent statistics for India show that the average 
duration of life there is less than twenty-five years; 
in Sweden it is over fifty years; in Massachusetts 
forty-five years. The length of life is increasing 
wherever sanitary science and preventive medicine are 
applied. In India it is stationary. In Europe it has 
doubled in three and a half centuries. The rate of in- 
crease during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies was about four years per century, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century about seventeen 
years per century, and in Germany, where medieal and 
sanitary science has reached the highest development, 
about twenty-seven years per century. The only com 
parative statistics available in this country are for 
Massachusetts, where life is lengthening at the rate of 
about fourteen years per century, or half the rate in 
Germany.” 

It is estimated that in the United States the average 
life can be eventually lengthened from forty-five to 
sixty years, or 33 per cent. 

While there is a deplorable: absence of statistical 
data in the United States in the direction of sickness 
prevention, the lack of facts, figures, and effort be- 
comes alarming in the prevention of accidents. Pro- 
fessor Seager says: 

“Fourth of July orators are fond of calling atten- 
tion to the different fields in which these United 
States beat the world. There is one field, however, 
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Fig. 5 
Proper illumination is a very important factor in 
accident prevention, and this holds good on city 
streets as well as in workshops. The above chart, 
which is taken from the paper of Mr. John Calder, 
read before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, shows that in workshops the accident- 
rate during the darkest month (December) is 
nearly twice as great as during the lightest month 
(July). The remedy is proper illumination. 
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Fig. 6 
Nimple siqus, like the indicating at a 
glance the danger of carclessness, are found to be 
effective in prevention. 
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which, in our expansive and self-congratulatory moods, 
it is better for us to forget. The United States shows 
every year a larger proportion of industrial accidents 
on its railroads and in its mines and faetories than 
any other civilized land. ... The absence of trust- 
worthy accident statistics for the United States is in- 
direct evidence of our backwardness in the field of 
accident. prevention. Basing a judgment on such com- 
parative data as are available, I feel safe in asserting 
that, as regards occupations generally, accidents are 
nearly twice as common in the United States in pro- 
portion to the number employed as they are in the 
United Kingdom and Germany, and that as regards 
the railroad they are nearly three times as common.” 

Within the last two years a strong sentiment has 
grown in the United States in favor of prevention of 
accidents and of equitable, automatic compensation to 
injured workers by means of social insurance, and it 
is fortunately acknowledged nearly everywhere that 
thorough inspection and = statistical systems are the 
first and most essential requirements. Ten States have 
enacted compulsory legislation on these subjects within 
the last six months, and organized effort for voluntary 
action is evident in many quarters. Let it be said to 
the credit of progressive employers, that they have 
fostered this sound and humane movement with plenty 
of initiative. Employers are no better nor worse 
than any other elass of society, but their coneerted 
efforts in accident prevention mean more rapid prog- 
ress, because they are essentially the men who best 
ean and must apply in a practical way the correct 
theories. 

However, neither employers, employees, legislators, 
insurance experts, lawyers, nor doctors can expect to 
settle this subject as a class. It requires the concerted 
efforts of the progressive men of all these classes to 
evolve a system equal to the needs of our traditions 
and institutions, and the reactionary elements had 
better remember that unless this problem is settled in 
an equitable, common-sense, and economie manner, the 
politician, the demayogue, and the socialist will settle 
it for us with a vengeance, Let us consider for a 
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moment the expressions of some of our best-known 
men, President Benjamin Harrison, as far back as 
1889, said in his message to Congress: “It is a re- 
proach to our civilization that any class of American 
workmen should, in the pursuit of a necessary and 
useful vocation, be subjected to a peril of life and 
limb as great as that of a soldier in time of war.” 
President Roosevelt in his message to Congress in 1908 
said: “ Probably in no other respect is our legislation, 
poth State and national, so far behind practically the 
entire civilized world as in the matter of liability 
compensation in accident or injury.” 

The Seeretary of the Treasury, the Hon. Franklin 
Mae Veagh, remarked during the recent convention of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science: 
“It is a great conception of civilization and human 
obligations, this idea of providing industrial and other 
insurance, like protection and awards. It is not 
merely humane, it is uplifting of character and human 
standards in its promotion of thrift and foresight in 
the world.” 

The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Hon. 
Charles Nagel, struck the key-note of the situation 
when he said at the same meeting: * Mere declamation 
counts for little. We are sufficiently conversant with 
the general facts. What we need is action. We know 
that the percentage of accidents in our country is un- 
reasonable, and we know that it is time for private 
enterprise or public demand to correct this. ... The 
question is, how shall it be done—reasonably, ration- 
ally, or shall we wait until a storm overtakes us? We 
may just as well remember that the greatest force for 
unreasonable legislation is the failure of our citizens to 
appreciate the force of the demand for a better ethical 
standard in publie and private life.” Here, then, is 
the ‘situation. Action, prompt and intelligent action 
alone, will bring the desired results and prevent at 
the same time unreasonable legislation. Whatever the 
differences may be among the various factions who 
are at present actively engaged in bringing about bet- 
ter conditions in connection with work accidents, 
they all agree on the prime importance of preventing 
accidents. 

Twenty-five vears’ experience in Germany under laws 
making systematic accident prevention obligatory 
demonstrates the possibilities of greatly reducing fatal 
and serious injuries. Voluntary action in other Euro- 
pean countries and in the. United States confirms this 
finding. And it is well to remember here that agri- 
culture has proven as fruitful a field for successful 
accident prevention as the factory and the mine. The 
average man finds it difficult to believe that the acci- 
dent rate is greater on the farm than in most indus- 
tries; nevertheless, this is the case. Many American 
employers have voluntarily established schemes of acci- 
dent prevention and compensation among their em- 
ployees which are equal to the best European practice. 
The principal difficulty with the movement in the 
United States arises from the fact that there is in- 
sufficient knowledge and lack of co-operation. The 
average employer and his workers do not yet appreci- 
ate that effective accident prevention depends more 
upon common sense and the right spirit than upon 
expert advice and complicated mechanism. Only by 
general education can the accident-prevention move- 
ment be made popular and effective in the United 
States, and this general education is being promoted 
in several directions now. 

Much is accomplished by exhibitions of safety de- 
vices, either in permanent museums, such as are estab- 
lished in the large cities of Europe, or by placing such 
exhibits before the people of the various industrial 
communities with the aid of lantern slides. The first 
plan is carried out in a modest way by the Industrial 
Safety Association, which has established an interesting 
permanent exhibit at 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. The second plan is pursued in a 


modest way by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, which, after sending a commission to Europe 
to investigate the subject of accident prevention in 
the more progressive industrial countries, places the 
results before the manufacturers and others in the 
form of illustrated lectures. Needless to say that a 
number of important books and pamphlets have been 
and are being compiled and distributed, and there is 
every reason to believe that the movement will grow 
with us more rapidly each year, to the good of the 
nation and the welfare of our people. 
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Fig. 7 
In large plants in the United States accident-pre- 
vention rules must+ often be printed in ten or 
tirelve languages to be understood by all em- 
ployees. The abore warning sign taken from the 
records of the United States Steel Corporation can 
be read in all languages, even by illiterates. 


The illustrations shown in this article indicate 
clearly that effective accident prevention in’ many 
is a comparatively simple matter. Of course, 
there are many other cases where only the careful 
study of experts and the liberal expenditure of money 
‘an’ make needful occupations reasonably safe, but 
employers who have been foremost in this movement 
find the necessary expenditure a good investment, not 
only from a humane, but also from an economic 
standpoint. 

The position of American employers on this subject 
is best proven by the fact that during a recent in- 
quiry among 20,000 manufacturers more than ninety 
per cent. expressed themselves in favor of strenuous 
accident-prevention. activities and equitable compensa- 
tion for unpreventable accidents. <A fair beginning 
has been made, and the American ‘nation can be de- 
pended upon to prove to the world that she considers 
the self-respect and earning capacity of her wage- 
workers, the lives and limbs of her toilers, her best 
and greatest national assets. 
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Insuring the Aeroplane 





Ma PERS OZER THICK-SET young man with a de- 
San gpa termined eve and a business-like 





manner sits in one of the handsome 
offices of the Wall Street district. 
In power, influence, and income he 
is the third in a big firm that leases 
an entire floor of a New York sky- 
seraper. Five or six years ago this 
young man was an ordinary clerk 


offices. He made his rapid elimb through 


in these 

being the one man who saw in advance the enormous 

business there was in the insuring of automobiles. 
To-day this same young man is the pioneer air-ship 


insurance expert of the country. Not that there is 
any air-ship insurance to speak of yet. Most insur- 
ance people laugh at the idea—no; they do not exactly 
laugh at it. beeause they remember, and the remem- 
brance rankles, how they, one and all, slightingly dis- 
missed the thought of automobile insuring a few years 
back and left the ladder to be mounted by a young man 
at the foot of the business, to his very great profit 
and fame. They are careful nowadays about prophesy- 
ing. Insuring aviation seems incredible, but yet 

The man who saw automobile insurance coming 
when no one else thought it could possibly amount to 
anything now says very frankly that he is keeping a 
close wateh upon aeroplane insurance. “ It will come 
sooner than any of you expect,” he states positively. 
That has set people thinking, for slowly but surely 
inquiries are drifting in to-day through agents. A 
large proportion vf these inquiries get to the young 
man of thet automobiles. A good many of the agents 
can think of no one else to send them to. 

The novelty of the idea of insuring such a fragile 





By George Brock 


and uncertain machine as the air-ship makes dis- 
cussion of it interesting. The young man in the Wall 
Street building has studied it out very thoroughly. 
‘Those who remember how much time and effort he 
spent in digging into the construetion of automobiles 
when he took his first “ header’ into this specialty 
say that, quietly, he has probably made himself one 
of the best authorities on air-ship building in this 
country by this time, and has estimated its practical 
possibilities. 

* There are about five hundred aeroplanes in prac- 
tical use in this country,” he says. “General insur- 
ance upon them is impossible as yet. The risk is so 
great that the premiums would be beyorid all reason. 
The question of rates is not even talked of. The 
premium would have to be at least fifty per cent., per- 
haps even nearer a hundred. But that does not mean 
that this is always to be so. Aeroplaning is becoming 
safer and safer. It took years for us to learn how to 
build automobiles. That problem has bzen_ solved. 
The problem of the air-ship will be solved.’ 

One of the activities of this man has been the build- 
ing up of a small but rapidly advancing insurance 
company, in very great part upon automobile business. 
An interesting thing about it is that the automobile 
insuring of this company is said to be by far its most 
profitable feature. Other companies who “ cover” 
motor-cars find this true with them, too. The business 
that at first was scouted and sneered at is nowadays 
so cempting and pays so well that nobody thinks of 
staying out of it. Every good-sized agency and com- 
pany has its “automobile department,” even if that 
department consists only of a manager and a stenog- 
rapher. Automobile-insuring has become so extended 
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and complicated that in its short life of four or five 
Years special experts have spring up. The man who 
hecame its first expert and foresaw all this when 
every one else was doubting is therefore commanding 
respectful attention to-day when he announces that he 
is keeping his eye on aeroplanes for business purposes ; 
that they will afford a field by themselves for insur- 
ance men some day. 

At this moment, moieover, there is such a thing as 
aeroplane insurance. J viicies can be issued, and are 
issued. They are limitec policies, of course. You can 
insure your aeroplane to-day everywhere, anywhere, 
and under any circumstances and conditions—except in 
the air. The aeroplane is already a risk—not, it is 
true, in a way that does it or its owner very much 
good. Still it is a beginning. An aeroplane policy can 
be taken out. for its transportation by land or water, 
or while it is resting in its hangar. In other words, 
to the progressive insurance man, the air-ship at rest 
is as insurable as a barrel of flour, a stock of dry 
goods or a household of furniture. When it is alive and 
flying it is a different matter. He is afraid of it then, 
and is standing back, thinking and waiting for develop- 
ments. 

The aviator who insures his machine takes out the 
ordinary automobile policy, with a special clause or 
two added. One feature is that the policy as made 
over to suit the craft of the man-bird does not at any 
time cover self-ignition—that is, any fire originating 
in the machine itself. The cost of these aeroplane 
policies is not high. The rate is $3, about the current 
price for insuring automobiles. The ordinary automo- 
hile “ floater policy ” runs from two and a half to five 
per cent., according to the condition of the car insured. 
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amping Out 


By Thaddeus S. 
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much more. 


fortable than a yacht, and in 


portion to its size more money can be spent on its 
Camping with an automobile is an ideal 
way of living in the open air and of seeing the world. 
Thousands of men and their families are taking their 
vacation in that way this summer, wandering like 
gipsies in their wheeled caravans all over the United 
America is the biggest gipsy-land in the world 
because of the great amount of unrestricted space that 


furnishings. 


States, 


it offers to these temporary nomads. 


Any sort of automobile on which a hundred pounds 
of luggage can be carried, can be used as a camping 
The small car can get over roads and around 
acute-angled turns easier than the big one, but the 
bigger the car the more room there is in it for con- 
veniences and luxuries. But even a car of moderate 
size can be equipped with a refrigerator without much 
A large machine can be converted into 


vehicle. 


trouble. 
sleeping apartment on wheels. 


But the average man who owns an average touring- 
car need spend only a few extra dollars in order to 
A tent big enough for two, 
food for a week, blankets for a bed, a rifle, and an axe 
With such 
an outfit strapped on the back of the automobile you 
can camp from one end of the United States to the 
The tendency of the new camper-out is to in- 
clude a load of artificial requirements in his outfit. 
After one experience, he will appreciate the necessity 


camp out comfortably. 


will weigh less than a hundred pounds. 


other, 


of cutting down the load to the minimum, 


It is a great deal better to sleep at night in a tent 
or under the open sky than it is in the car itself. 


There are all sorts of tents to choose from. 


handiest is the typical “ miner’s tent ” that is round at 
the bottom, conical, and held up by a center pole. 
This is modeled after the tepee of the Indians, but is 
It is lighter than a wall tent and 
The lightest and most compact are 
made of balloon silk and usually have a ring at the 
These 
conical tents can be bought ready fitted with jointed 


less comfortable. 
easier to put up. 


top with a hood or protection above that. 


poles and metal tent-pins. 


When going on an automobile camping trip, the tent- 
pole problem is one that should be considered care- 
The wall tent and the A-tent of any size re- 
quire long poles that cannot very well be jointed. 
is almost impossible to find trees at every camping 


fully. 


MEPOR perfect rest and healthful recrea- 
“9 tion there is nothing like camping 
out. The most luxurious way of 
doing this is with an automobile. 
It gives you on land the freedom 
that a yacht gives you at sea, and 
In many ways a tour- 
ing-car can be made even more com- 


place that will make good tent-poles. One way of 
getting around it is to stretch the tent between two 
trees, using a rope as a ridge-pole. The difficulty with 
this is that the rope shortens or lengthens, as it is dry 
or wet, and requires considerable looking after. A 
canvas floor sewed into the tent so that mosquitoes or 
other insects cannot enter at the bottom, is also pre- 
ferred by some who have had much experience. The 
door to such a tent is made of cheesecloth or of netting 
so as to keep the mosquitoes out. Naturally it does 
not offer such splendid ; 

ventilation as the tent 


largely a matter of taste. Such staples as sugar, salt, 
coffee, tea, rice, and bacon should not be forgotten. 
Bacon is the camper’s great stand-by. 

While the bare necessities for an automobile camp- 
ing trip can be purchased for a few dollars, the rich 
enthusiast may spend hundreds or even thousands in 
fitting up the body of his touring-car for the same 
sort of a jaunt. Given plenty of money, and there is 
nothing that the expert designers cannot do. If any 
part of the trip is to be in high altitudes—such as in 





which is merely a strip 
of canvas _ stretched 
over a pole as a shel- 
ter against a sudden 
storm. 

If an A or a wall 


tent is taken on an 
automobile -amping 


tour it is better to err 
on the side of having it 
too small rather than 
too large. A ten by 
twelve wall tent, for in- 
stance, would be cum- 
bersome to carry and 
fatiguing to set up and 
take down -night and 
morning. Such a tent 
is one of. the most 
vexatious things in the 
world when it has to be 
pitched, single-handed, 
while a strong wind is 
blowing. Another thing 
that should be thought 
of when selecting a 
tent is having it water 














and fire proof. Paraffin 
or linseed oil prepara- 
tions are used on the 
tent material to make 
it rain-proof. A spark 
from a camp-fire may easily set a dry tent ablaze. 
Balloon silk—the lightest tent material—is made safe 
against sparks by being treated with an alum solu- 
tion. Even the worst ember will do no more than 
burn a tiny hole before it goes out. 

Bad cooking in camp has spoiled many a vacation 
and caused many a backslider from the outdoor creed. 
One of the principal things necessary for good camp 
cooking is knowing how to build a fire. There are two 
schools of camp cooks: One cooks from hooks and 
poles and the other close to the fire. In the latter case 

the cooking has to be 
done over coals whose 
heat is well confined. 











This is best accom- 
plished by building the 
fire between two little 


logs of green wood 
placed a few inches 


apart and resting the 
pots and pans on these. 
An ample — culinary 
outfit need not com- 
prise more than the fol- 
lowing articles: one 
camp kettle and stew- 
pan with closely fitting 
covers, a folding wire 
broiler, frying - pan, 
coffee-pot, | can-opener, 
wire ring kettle 
cleaner, salt and pepper 
boxes, steel knives and 
forks, silver - finished 
spoons, earthenware or 
tin cups and plates, two 
small basins, water- 
pail and dipper, dish- 
pan and wash-basin. 
A great many paper 
napkins and a_ few 
towels will complete 








Breaking camp 


the list. The selection 
of the food supply is 


Pitching camp for the night 


the Rockies—where it is cold at night, it is possible to 
have the car equipped with a heating system. The 
warmth may be supplied from the muffler or from a 
miniature hot-water circulating system that may be 
turned off or on, either wholly or in part, as may be 
desired. Something of this sort is also useful in win- 
ter traveling, when the summer camping days are over. 
By means of such devices the interior of the car may 
be kept warm and comfortable in zero weather when 
running at forty miles an hour. A kitchenette is an- 
other accessory. Electricity or alcohol is the fuel, 
and in the hands of a competent chef as good meals 
can be prepared as over a chafing-dish at home. 

If one fancies an extended exploration of the sum- 
mer playground of the more thickly settled Eastern 
States and starts from New York, there is a trip up 
the Hudson that for scenic beauty and good roads 
cannot be surpassed anywhere. On the western shore 
lie the Catskills mantled in haze as golden as they 
were in Washington Irving’s day. To the eastward 
are the Berkshires, the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and beyond these the lakes and woods of Maine. 
Northward the road skirts Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. It forks toward the Great North Woods. 
Across the border in Canada there are more forests 
and the trails grow dim. A day or two’s swift riding 
takes the camper from New York to the wild places 
where there are no fences and no signs warning tres- 
passers. 

To find the grandest scenery one need not leave 
America. There is nothing elsewhere to compare 
with the Rockies and the Sierras. In Colorado and 
California the roads through the mountains are 
generally excellent. The grades are steep, of course, 
but with a good ear and strong brakes anything less 
than a dip steeper than that on a fearsome roller- 
coaster need not be feared. On the crest of the con- 
tinent the camp may be made by the side of rushing 
rivers that come tumbling down straight from the 
perpetual snows. In between the mountain ranges 
there are broad parks—once the bed of ancient seas— 
where Nature has made the roads and man has simply 
to pick out his preference. 


























SNOPES FOES. 
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THE TESTING OF ROBINSON WHIPLEY 


T was a bitter night and Robinson was glad that 
| the Subway was running, and that he and Miss 

Charpentier were not compelled to stand upon the 
platform of the Elevated exposed to the icy winds 
that were blowing. The two young people had been 
to the theater together, and were now on their way 
back to Miss Charpentier’s home, after a delightful 
evening in which certain things had been said between 
the acts that had brought a glowing sense of sweet- 
ness into Robinson’s life. It was, indeed, something 
that he, a young man of not very lofty social station 
by birth, should so have ingratiated himself in the 
hearts of such people as the Charpentiers that they 
were willing to accept his pretensions to the hand 
of Emilie, their only daughter. 

“T’m sorry, Emilie,” he said, as they entered the 
train. “I ordered the taxi to return, but I suppose 
on a night like this you couldn’t expect the chauffeurs 
to care much about keeping their engagements. The 
poor devil is probably tangled up in a snow-drift 
somewhere.” 

As Robinson spoke the car lurched, and he was 
hurled forward into the lap of a longshoreman who 
sat idly dreaming in one of the side seats. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Robinson, politely, as 
he recovered his feet. 

“Ye do dommed well to beg me pardon, ye white- 
livered shrimp,” replied the longshoreman. “If ye 
can’t shtan’ up on yer own feet, begorry, ye needn't 
try moine, and if ye come anny more o’ yer nonsense 
a-joompin’ in me lap like the pink-faced moonkey 
y’arre, I’ll push the nose uv yez troo to where ye’ll 
be able to use ut for a collar-button. D’yer hear that, 
ye dommed lump?” demanded the longshoreman, 
reaching forward and tapping Robinson on the arm. 
“T say, d’yer hear that?” 

“You will excuse me, my friend,” said Robinson, 
politely, “but I was not aware that I addressed 
you.” 

“O, ye wasn’t eh?” retorted the barbarian. “ May- 
be I ain’t good enough to be addrissed,” he went on. 
“Ye t’ink becuz ye’ve got a fur overcoat on yer back, 
an’ a pair o’ patint-leather shoes on her feet, that’s 
a dom sight brighter than annyt’ing ye’ve got in 
the ‘neighborhood o’ yer head, that I in me rags ain’t 
“fit to be spoke to, eh? Will, let me till ye this, ye 
fat rasher o’ consate, that befure ye was born I'd 
showed me right to live by the sweat o’ me brow, and 
T‘ain’t takin’ no sass from wan o’ thim burrds of th’ 
upper tin that be rights ought to be swingin’ be their 
tails in the moonkey-house.” 

He rose up as he spoke, and, placing his fist soft- 
ly up against Robinson’s nose, pushed it gently. 

“Ye feel that?” he asked. 

“T do,” said Robinson, affecting to enjoy the sit- 
uation, for the inward debate had come to an end, 
and he saw his duty clear. 

“ An’ how does it feel?” demanded the longshore- 
man, truculently. 

“Good,” said Robinson, simply. 

“Twinty-thurrd Street!” cried the guard, at the 
end of the ear. 

“Our street, Emilie,” said Robinson, calmly, and 
taking his charge under his arm he walked coolly 
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FATAL MISTAKE OF TWO VERY OLD FRIENDS IN INTRODUCING 


out of the car, and in a moment they were upon the 
upper level of the street. 

“Oh Robinson,” trembled the girl, “what a time! 
Why, oh why, didn’t you give that a ruflian what was 








STRONG-MINDED MAIDEN: Excuse MB, SIR, BUT 
CAN YOU DIRECT ME TO A GOOD RELIABLE CLERGYMAN ? 


Were you—were you afraid, Rob- 


coming to him! 
inson 
* Afraid?” 
his eyes. 
“Then why didn’t you—” 


9) 

he cried, a look of pain coming into 
“The idea, Emilie!” 

began the girl. 
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THEIR WIVES TO EACIL OTHER 


“ Beeause, my love,” said Robinson, “On page 
twenty-seven of the thirteenth edition of The Modern 
Chesterfield it says that “No gentleman will ever 
make a scene in the presence of a lady.” 


Incidentally, two days later Robinson Whipley en 
countered the longshoreman again on the docks 
whither he had gone to meet an incoming steamer, 
and the long deferred punishment was meted out to 
the vulgarian, there being, by some happy chance, no 
ladies present. 
3e the powers,” groaned the latter as he rose up 

the ground and caressed his black eye and 
his cap respectfully to Robinson, “be the 


” 


from 
touched 
powers, I didn’t t’ink ye had it in ye. 

“Huh!” ejaculated Robinson, as he turned scorn- 
fully away. “Why shouldn’t 1? My father was a 
driver of a horse-car onee, my friend.” 


“ Begorry, I belave ye!” said the longshoreman. 
“ Ye’ve got the fisht uv wan.” 
AN INCIDENT OF THE ROAD 


“Stop!” cried the man in the road. “ You are ex- 
ceeding the speed limit!” 

“ That’s all nonsense,” 
ear to a stand-still. 

“That’s what they all say,” said the man in the 
road, climbing into the car. ‘“ You can tell your story 
to the magistrate at Hinktown—jest seven miles up 
the road. Start along, please.” 

They drove on in silence to Hinktown, where, as 
the car drew up in front of the Court House, the man 
in the road got out. 

“Much obliged for the lift,” said he. “ You ean 
settle that matter of speed with the magistrate if you 
want to. As a stranger in these here parts [I don’t 
think my word would go for much.” 


retorted Binks, bringing his 





THE GENUINE ARTICLE 


“T pon’t know about this picture, Bobby,” said the 
visitor, as he ran over specimens of the youngster’s 
camera work. “I am afraid a dog with a propeller in- 
stead of a tail is something of a fake.” 

“That ain’t a propeller,” said Bobby. ‘ That’s his 
tail. He kept waggin’ it while his picture was being 
tookened.” 


HOW IT WORKED 

“How did that assembled car of yours 
Slithers?” asked Bildad. 

“Oh, like a good many other assemblies—when we 
got out on the road with it there’d always be some 
kind of a deadlock, and we couldn’t pass anything,” 
said Slithers. 


work, 


NOT SURE 
“Sere here, Rastus,” said the new arrival at the 
hotel, ‘do you mean to tell me that this egg is fresh?” 
“It was when hit was laid, suh,” replied the waiter. 
‘“* And when was that, pray?” demanded the guest. 
“ Ah dunno, Boss,” replied Rastus. “* Diss yere is mah 
first season at diss yere hotel, suh.” 


NO CRITICISM TO MAKE 

“T see that Mr. Moneybags has purchased a Velas- 
quez in Paris,” said Dubbs. 

“Oh well,” said Squiggles, “we can’t blame him. I 
suppose those French chauffeurs can run a foreign car 
better than they can ours—but for American roads 
give me a home-made machine.” 





NO ROYAL ROAD TO IT 
“Do you believe that money leads to happiness?” 
asked Hinkley. 
“T do not,” said Dubbleigh. 
it, either.” 


“Nor does the lack of 
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By Alice Garland Steele 


DRAWINGS BY FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 





PIO HE brakeman, swinging his lantern, 
SOCT, 7 ’ Bits 

NOD peered back into the darkness; the 
slow-moving. heavy freight had side- 
tracked, with a lurch, to let the ex- 
Nw press go by. 


“Hear anything, Gus?” The 


‘\ 
@ 
4 engineer, leaning out of his cab, 


ys 
Lie 


Yoo called, lazily. 


“Thought we had a hobo aboard 
——guess it was eats.” He glanced’ at a coupling and 
retraced his steps, yawning. 

As he passed the third car something slipped 
silently from the bumpers and dropped to the road- 
bed below. 

“Gee!” Tt was no more than a hoarse whisper, but 
there was fear in it. The unbooked passenger crouched 
lower under the car, motionless, inanimate, till a 
new terror stiffened his form. What if these wheels 
should grind again, backward—forward? What would 
he be, afterward, when they found him? It was moon- 
light, but he took his chances and stepped cautiously 
from underneath, his eyes on the far track. He had 
just reached it when a red eye flashed upon him from 
around the curve, fixed him. It was upon him—the 
snort of the engine, the rush of its hot, oncoming 
breath; he shrieked, and the thing went by. 

Ten minutes later he opened his eyes. “I have been 
run over,” was his first thought. He felt no pain. He 
sat up, running his hand down his limbs. Suddenly he 
realized it—why, it was fear. a nightmare, that was 
all! He had not been run over at all—he was ten 
inches beyond the wooden ties, absolutely safe and 
whole! 

He staggered to his feet. He was used to this thing, 
fear, and yet every time it stunned him; as a small 
boy he had been afraid in the dark. It was elemental, 
overpowering, the thing that kept him under! 

He peered around him; he saw nothing but tracks 
and level fields that stretched off into the moonlight, 
sweet with the odor of dew-saturated grass. He drew 
in his breath deeply. Lord, it was good! It was the 
only pleasure ieft in life to such as he. 

He stumbled down the ditch to where, a few yards 
off, a road picked out its way, a village road, worn 
smooth and even. He was hungry, therefore he must 
go on. Once on the road, he plodded steadily, a mile, 
two miles—it was no matter. An hour later, he 
struck a row of blackened shanties and knew he was in 
the region of the mines. <Aeross the way a light 
streamed from two windows; it was the thing he was 
looking for—a saloon. He wasn’t a drinking man, he 
was just a failure, and saloons are the places where 
failures ask for bread. 

He pushed his way in through the narrow door, 
meeting words in a strange tongue. “ Ugh! Polaks!” 
he muttered, and made out the bar. “ lm hungry,” 
he said, briefly. Got anything to eat?” 

The proprietor nodded. “Sure—you get him for 
money. 

‘IT ain't asking it for love.’ He fumbled in his 
pocket and threw a dime on the counter—his last coin. 

In a half-hour, refreshed, he put some questions. 
‘Where's this place on the map, anyway—Russia ?” 

* Naw—United States!  Pottsville—de mines.” 

* Huh—you fellers miners?” 

“Sure.” ; 

“ Any jobs, floating about—or only stars?” 

The proprietor spoke, concisely. 


“You want a job, 


“Thought we had a hobo aboard—guess it was cats” 


ch? You go to Hemmel!, the boss, tomorra morning. 
Now I close up. Git out—all of you!” 

The man was the last to move. “ All right. Save 
your hurry—you’ll live Jonger,” he answered. At the 
door he turned, with a wry smile. “Say,” he said, “ if 
anybody asks where Rick Anderson is stopping, tell ’°em 
the Sky View Hotel!” 

He slept on a bed of coal-dusted leaves till gray 
morning, and harsh, foreign voices called him to a 
new day. He watched, from blackened cabins, men 
issue forth with tin pails and disappear in the direc- 
tion of a long brick building where an engine made 
incessant clamor; later, women blocked the doorways 
with shapeless, burden-bearing shoulders, and children 
overflowed on the steps below. 

He rose, stretching, and shook himself. “Gee!” he 
said, and wondered if he should go on. “TI guess I 
better stay a while—no more private cars for mine!” 
He slouched across, slowly, to follow a man with a 
pick on his shoulder. “ Hi! where’s Hemmel, the boss, 
hang out?” 

The other man pointed, with grimy forefinger, to 
the brick building. 

* All right. Thanks—in Polish or Yiddish, or what- 
ever lingo you speak!” Anderson, hands in pockets, 
went on. “ Gee, I’m going to work,” he said. ‘“ What 
you think of that! I’m lookin’ for Mr. Hemmel, the 
boss of this dug-out.” 

“Well, I’m Hemmel.” 

“T want a job.” 

“Ever work in a coal-mine before?” 

The man hesitated. ‘“ No.” 

“ Well, we ean’t bother with folks who don’t know! 

“Tl do anything—fill lamps—hand out picks—” 

“What’s your trade?” 

“ Decent hoboing.” 

“Well, that’s great!” 

“T never stole—more’n a ride.” 

The boss ealled over his shoulder, “TI say, Riley— 
still short-handed? Take this man on. If he’s no 
good, chuck him at the end of a week!” Hemmel 
The transaction was closed. 
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nodded. 


It was the beginning, for the man who knew fear, of 
many things. In the first place, he slept and ate 
somewhere! It is something to sleep somewhere. For 
the first time in two years Rick Anderson had three 
meals a day. He boarded with a man on his shift, 
named MeGarry, in one of the company’s blackened 
cabins—he got tobacco and a suit of mining togs from 
the company’s store on credit. 

But there were other things. To go down daily 
and bury oneself in that blackness. His first descent 
was stored in the mental strong-box that locks up 
tragedy—he would carry it with him forever! Going 
down in the lift he turned pale; it was nothing new, 
but the lift-hand saw it and laughed. Rick Anderson 
clenched his fists—an oath, hurtling to his lips, caught 
in his throat and stayed there; fear closed her fingers 
about it and clung to him grimly. Then they struck 
bottom. 

As he picked his tortuous way through the under- 
ground of dusk and damp he prayed, hoarsely, in his 
soul for the things shut out—light and air! Good 
Lord! air—this thing that made him conscious of 
breath and lungs and a pounding heart. Need for 
speech made him stumble ahead, abreast of McGarry. 

* How long ean a feller live down here?” he asked. 
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“Oh, anywhere from fourteen to a hundred! It’s 
an easy way of bein’ dead and buried, without the 
expense of a tombstone!” 

“Well, why don’t you chuck it?” 

“ Aw, chuck it? When a man goes through hell to 
getta job, it stands to reason he’ll keep it!” 

The word finished Rick Anderson. He did not try 
to find another! 

Besides, in the struggle he met hourly he had sharp 
work to do. _ Fear he was used to, but panic—he must 
steer clear of that. Once it rushed upon him, he would 
go down. He did everything, those first days, except 
fool the men on his shift. They knew him, and made 
clear ina hundred ways that he was not of their 
brotherhood. The Polaks, stolid, stupid, did not care— 
to them it was so many hours in the under world for 
so much to spend in the upper; they worked without 
feeling. As he watched, stealthily, their expression- 
less faces, his chin dropped. Gee! he wasn’t as good 
as a Polak! 

He wondered sometimes what made him stick—per- 
haps the sight of the small boys, old of face, hunched 
of shoulder, who picked slate from the dumps for the 
company for $2.50 a week; perhaps the fact that the 
men on his shift, most of them miners with a realistic 
experience, treated him as a transient—a man who 
would quit after he had worked out his clothes. At 
the end of a week he was still “ sticking.” 

He worked as McGarry’s “ butty,” in a room eight 
feet wide; to reach it they went, at dawn, to the mouth 
of the West Shaft, where a “lift” on strong cables 
lowered them to a wooden platform three hundred feet 
below the surface; the lift was used, indiscriminately, 
for loaded and empty cars and men. They walked, 
down a narrow wooden gangway, to the main entry, 
and from there struck the narrow “ heading” that led 
to their “room.” McGarry took the lead, with the 
peculiar loping stride of the habitual miner, bending 
his shoulders to avoid the low-hanging mass above. 
Anderson followed blindly. Once in the room, his task 
was simple—to assist, with his pick, MeGarry and the 
other men with the undercut, and when the charge 
had been rammed and sent home and the coal had 
fallen to help load the little four-wheeled cars and 
push them along the heading to the rails outside. 

That was all—yet every time the explosion came 
and he hurtled with the others to safety he could have 
cried out had not his breath caught for a single 
suffocating instant! By that time McGarry was back 
again, bending to his task. 

MeGarry was the one human being he passed daily 
speech with; although sometimes, in the lamp-room, 
where he surrendered. the small torch that is as 
necessary as air to the miner, the men loafing for a 
few minutes before the ascent talked at him. Already 
they knew him as the “Green Guy,” and poured out, 
with immobile faces, tales of fire-damp and burning, or 
fascinated him with a version of that white, luminous 
globule, faint!y breathing of violets, that floats before 
the eye only to burst with its silent, instant annihila- 
tion. 

“Seen one of *’em once, a-comin’ straight for my 
whiskers; you kin bet I ducked an’ run! The boys 
scattered like mice, an’ when we got to the lift we 
didn’t want to talk any. Only a Pole named Zinski was 
missing—somehow he’d tripped right in the way of it. 
They couldn’t git to him for a week—then they found 
him on his face—went out like his lamp, instant!” 























Rick, paling, went up into the outer air. “Gee! If 
a thing like that should happen here!” He voiced, 
faltering, the idea to McGarry, to see his face twist 
into a grin. 

“You’re raw, that’s what, an’ Bud he’s rubbin’ it 
in! Sure—of course there’s accidents—ain’t they 
happenin’ every day on the trolleys? And the swells 
that smash their automobiles—’tain’t fire-damp kills 
them, is it? Looka here, Rick, my own skin is the 
best that ’ll ever fit me. Well, I ain’t takin’ chances 
with no little air-bubble—see?”’ 

Rick took heart of grace—until the next grim tale 
made him feel again the flutter in his throat that he 
dreaded. 

When his first week’s pay was handed him he 
put just $1.60 in his pocket, but he had paid for his 
suit of clothes! Hemmel, passing into the engine- 
room, paused, taking him in. 

“Stuck it out a week, have you 

a Yes.” 

“Like it better than hoboing?” 

Rick smiled his wry smile. ‘ They’re both—pretty 
rotten!” But Hemmel had already turned on _ his 
heel. Rick heard him calling to the track boss— 

“T say, Ned, come, read this despatch; the Big B. 
sidetracks here to-morrow!” 

Rick joined McGarry where he drank deeply from a 
water-pail by one of the dumps. ‘“ Who’s the Big B., 
anyhow ?” 

* Big boss, owner of the outfit. 
yer noddle?” 

‘*Hemmel says he’s comin’ here.” 

“Git out! Well, here’s where we do a lively!” 

When Rick descended the next day the stir had al- 
ready reached every shaft; little loaded cars were 
running along the narrow-gauge tracks, a heap of 
coal-dust had been cleared, the lamps were trimmed 
and burning. Rick adjusted his with still awkward 
fingers. Ahead he could hear McGarry’s rolling laugh. 

“Hurry up, boys, Hemmel’s worried. Orders is, 
wash up!” And a Polak grunted, twinkling his small, 
ferret eyes. 

Rick shouldered his pick and overtook him. They 
were working on a new shift, with two Russians and 
the bully of the camp, a man named Larson. The 
man kept his eye on Rick with a bright, blinking 
insolence. When he spoke, after the manner of his 
kind, it was to give with each word a chance for 
battle. But Rick wouldn’t fight! Strangely, it was 
the one thing he could do without fear. He just saw 
red and pitched in; afterward nausea overcame him, 
and he never did it unless some other fellow insisted. 

They hacked at their undercut in silence till it 
reached clear to the far wall, then MeGarry braced 
his auger and rammed home the cartridge with the 
tamping needle, a thin iron rod with a slender point. 
As soon as the fuse was set they scattered. Rick, this 
time, impelled by the old clutch on his throat, stumbled 
far down the heading. When he came back the others 
were already loading the car. Larson, looking up, 
laughed full in his face. 

Rick stood, his hand on his hip. 
His lips were twitching. 

Larson winked. “Say,” he said, ‘why don’t you 
mine for potatoes? They’re deep enough underground 
for you! Hey, fellers?” But nobody paid attention. 

Rick stared, then slowly he came around to Larson’s 
side of the car. “Say that again, will you?” he said, 
calmly. 

Larson grunted. He threw a pick across to Mc- 
Garry. ‘“ Here, Mac, hand him his hoe. I’m busy!” 

Rick, white-faced, listened. “Ill tell you some- 
thing,” he said, after a minute, “in just two seconds 
you gotta swallow those potatoes or my fist; take your 
choice!” 

Larson stood grinning against the wall. 


9”) 


What’s got him in 


“ What’s the joke?” 


“Do you 


think I’ll fight with a white-livered Yankee?’ he 
bawled, and threw a ten-pound lump into the car. In 


a moment Rick was upon him! 

“ Man—his lamp!” McGarry shot forward, twisting 
the peaked cap from Larson’s huge head. “ Look here, 
you can’t fight here; ’tain’t safe!” The two men were 
rolling in the débris of the coal. ‘ Hi, you fellers! 
Help me stop those two!” And it took the three of 
them to cover Larson’s form. He lay for a moment, 
panting, while Rick shook the hair out of his eyes. 

* You sure can fight!” said one of the Russians, 
staring across at him. But Rick shivered; already the 
old sense.of physical unfitness and nausea was upon 
him! 
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“T never thought,” 

he stammered, ‘“ of—of 
the lamps!” 
*A voice was calling 
from somewhere down 
the heading: “ Hello, 
you fellers in Room 14! 
send some one quick to 
the lift; Hemmel is 
bringing down the Big 
B. and some ladies!” 

McGarry sent out a 
decisive hand. “ Hear 
what he says, Rick? 
Run on out to.Hemmel; 
you ain’t doin’ such a 
much here!” And as 
Rick hung back, he 
added, more kindly, 
“Go on, boy; it ’1l cool 
you off!” And Rick 
stumbled on out to the 
main entry. 

Five yards from the 
lift-platform he paused. 


Hemmel and a man 
with an_ iron- gray 
mustache were  hand- 


ing down a girl—a girl 
into this blackness! 

“ She’ll be all right— 
chip of the old block, 
hey?” Hemmel was say- 
ing. “ Yes, sir, I’ll get 
the shift boss. He can 
see you all right in the 
lamp-room. Where’s 
that man I sent for?” 

“ Meaning me?” Rick 
stepped forward. 

“Yes, you'll do. 
Hemmel’s manner was 
brief. ‘“ Show this lady 
down the main entry; 
let her see one of the 
headings, and how the 
shift is working in 
Room 6. She’s safe 
there from explosions— 
and mind you are care- 
ful. She’s this gentle- 
man’s daughter!” 

Rick instinctively 
put his hand to the 
peak of his cap and 
straightened. His eyes, 
under the coal-grime, 
took in the fairness of 


” 














his charge “Vil 
bring her back all 


right!” he said. 

* You are not afraid?” 
Her father was looking 
across at her. 

“Papa! Of course not—in your mine!” 

Hemmel threw out his hands. “She will go through 
it, you see. If ‘you’d rather, I'l] just leave you in the 
lamp-room and show her round myself.” 

“Certainly not!” She was smiling, “ Take you away 
from papa when he’s come all this distance to see you, 
Mr. Hemmel? Besides—this ”—she paused, blush- 
ing, then added, steadily—* this gentleman will take 
care of me, I know.” She turned to him. ‘ Shall we 
be long?” 

“* About fifteen minutes, lady.” 

She caught the lapels of her. father’s coat. ‘“ In 
fifteen minutes, Papa President, Il hunt you up in 
your little lamp-room, so hurry, dear, and_ get 
through!” She waved her hand, smiling, as she fol- 
lowed Rick down the gangway. 

A moment later he heard her, gasping. “It’s 
pretty dark,” she said. ‘“ Would you mind just—my 
putting my hand on your arm?” 

He stepped back at once, thrilled to the soul of him. 
“Sure not, lady!” And he walked with a pride he 
did not analyze. “ These,” he said, “are what they 
call the headings—sort of side-streets.” They leaned 
against the wall to let an empty car go by. “It ’ll 
come back full,” he explained, and led her on into 
Room 6. 
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“Mac!” he roared—it was a whisper—“ help get Larson through” 
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Rick, his face swept clear of all but peace, stared gravely upward 


She watched the men work in silence. Little ex- 
plosive sounds rumbled to them, dulled by distance; 
she asked what they were and he told her. “ You 
undercut, then you ram the charge and light a fuse; 
after that it explodes and the coal falls.” 

“Oh,” she whispered, “1 think—I. think 
bravest thing I know!” She looked at him. 
ram the charges?” 

He shook his head. 
enough for that.” 

“You look as if you could do anything,” she said, 
“that other brave men do.” 

He smiled his wry smile into the darkness. 
built for a hero, lady!” 

“Oh,” she said, softly, “ you shouldn’t say that! 
Why, you don’t know! [I think you could be one, if 
you had to, right this minute.” 

He was very still at her side. ‘“ Besides,” she went 
on, “even if you never do anything else, it’s the work 
of a man—to live down here in the dark for the sake 
of those others above you—to give them light and 
fire. Oh, I think you are brave, right now!” 

Something in his breast sprang into being—a light 
that flickered, like the lamp he wore. ‘ Suppose,” he 
said, hoarsely, “you are just doing it to—to git a 
living—food an’ clothes an’ a place to sleep?” 

But she only laughed sweetly. ‘“ Well, it’s brave, 
anyhow. You can’t help yourself—all the time you are 
dcing something for the men and women and little 
children who live on top—don’t you see?” 

He whistled softly “Gee!” and then he said, 
swiftly, “ Ul think about that, lady, some more!” 

She had turned, her hand still resting, in its little 
sooty glove, on his arm. “ Please take me back now 
to my father,” she said. And he took her back! 

It was strange that afterward, in the close, damp 
room with McGarry and Larson and the two Russians, 
he still felt that hand on his arm! A woman’s hand— 


it is the 
* Do you 


“No, lady, I ain’t first-class 


“T ain't 


’ 


Gee! And it stayed! He didn’t define it, as he knelt 
there, close to the rock-bed, undercutting with his 


pick, but the inexplicable had happened—all the dis- 
eases of his sordid, effortless life were being healed, 
one by one. It was as if all over the dulled surface 
of his soul had run the quickening fingers of some 
bright spirit. He straightened a moment, staring at 
the black, damp wall. Gee! she had called him a 
gentleman! Well, it was a mistake. He was just an 
ordinary, no-account bloke, a hobo-miner—but he 
wasn’t dead yet, and things could happen!” 

He started. Larson was standing over him, snarling, 
with. red-rimmed eyes. ‘ Look here, you! That littie 
matter of potatoes ain’t finished—you gotta dig some 
more—understand ?” 

2Rick revolved slowly on 
turned back, wordless. 

Larson laughed,. “ Did I say white-livered? 
T guess!” 

Rick, on his feet with a hoarse ery, had his fingers 
ready for the man’s throat, then his arm dropped 
heavily. The woman’s hand was there restraining 
him! He saw red, red—yet he sank again to his task! 


his haunches, then he 


Well, 








It wasn’t fear this time—it was faith in her vision 
of himself! 

Somewhere in the back MeGarry was using his 
auger, the little, twisting sound eating its way into 
the heart of the coal. “ Hi, there, Larson, cut that 
cut! I’m tired. Hand me a cartridge.” Already he 
Was ramming it, packing it tight with damp fine coal- 
dust. “ Now then, all of vou, skiddoo!” 

One of the Russians struck a match and held it 
against the wall an instant, but McGarry suddenly 
called, hoarsely: 

“Wait! Don't light it! There’s fire-damp some- 
where! My lamp’s going out!” 

The Russian’s mouth dropped. 

“T told you to wait.” MeGarry, running back, was 
twisting the man’s arm, “God!” he groaned, “ he’s 
done it!” 

They rushed, crowding through the entrance, into 
the heading, Rick stumbling somewhere in the lead. 
McGarry yelled, as he ran: * Fire-damp, boys! Get out 
quick!” It was the signal for a wild stampede ahead 
of them, into the main entry, where the little four- 
wheeled cars were running to the lift. As they passed 
through Room 2, already empty, it caught them, the 
explosion, like the end of the world! 

Rick, his mouth full of coal-dust, scrambled to his 
feet. “It’s over, Mae; get up!” But MeGarry, on 
his hands and knees, was crawling across the floor. 

“It should be here,’ he whispered. ‘ Well, it ain’t 
here now, that’s all!” And suddenly Rick realized it. 
Chere was no way out! 

He stood an instant, stunned. ‘ What’s happened?” 

“Piece of roof fallen—in Room 10.” 9 MeGarry 
snapped it, savagely; he had hunched himself against 
a mass of coal, 

“Well,” Rick demanded, “ can’t we dig?’ He was 
feeling with his hands for the pick where he had 
dropped it. MeGarry in the dim light turned blood- 
shot eyes upon him. 

“Dig, if you want,” he said; “you've got some 
minutes!” 

“What do you mean?” Rick was already hammer- 
ing at the huge black mass. 

* Fire—and gas,” MeGarry said, briefly. “One of 
them two—or both!” 

Rick knew. His arms hung inert, the old horror 
upon him. One of the Russians, groaning, was feebly 
vetting to his knees, the other man and Larson lay 
face downward, 

“Struck in the head, I guess?” MeGarry turned 
his eves slowly. 

Rick sobbed. He turned savagely, * Do you want 
to die like a rat?” he cried. “ Why don’t you dig?” 

MeGarry laughed. It was terrible, that laugh—it 
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sent all the blood from Rick’s body; he felt a erowd- 
ing at his lungs for air—then he came to. “ Let’s 
fight it out,” he said. ‘“ Come on!” 

He stumbled back to Larson, and felt him stir under 
the touch of his hand. ‘Get up!” he called. But 
Larson could not rise. The other man was quite still— 
dead! MeGarry crouched against the wall, watching. 
Rick ran to the place where the door had been and de- 
liberately raised his pick. Suddenly he felt, rather 
than saw, McGarry beside him, hacking in his turn. | 

From the way they had come they felt a wave of 
hot, suffocating vapor. ‘It’s the gas,” muttered Me- 
Garry. “It acts like that; we’re liable to get the 
flames now, any minute!” 

Rick braced himself for another blow—he had found 
an aperture in the coal. He thrust his pick in, using 
it as a lever, and slowly the minutes passed. Sud- 
denly they heard it following them down the heading, 
a circling, sullen whirl that held a sound more ter- 
rible than sound—the small, fine crackling of minute 
particles of coal as it was caught up from the floor- 
bed! 

“Work quick.” Rick, with set teeth, voiced the 
order, himself setting a swifter pace as blow followed 
blow. There was a space between him and McGarry, 
and somehow the Russian filled it, using his axe heavily 
with an arm that sometimes fell short of the mark. 
Rick’s lamp began to flicker ; suddenly it went out, 
and on the same instant the Russian’s. But the glare 
that wrapped them was more dreadful than darkness! 

“Can you get through yet?” Mac shot the question, 
panting. 

“ Not yet—a cat couldn't.” 

“Well, hurry!” ‘The last word was lost. Rick felt 
his breath draw down fire to his lungs, and braced 
himself. Lord! if he could only have a chance! There 
was so much to live for—air, light, honor! Suddenly 
his pick gave and he fell to the vapor-soaked ficor, 
covered with fragments, 

But there was a way through! 

Already McGarry had crawled into the hole. As 
Rick, staggering to his knees, foreed a way for his 
head and shoulders, he felt somebody pushing from 
behind—a minute later the Russian tumbled upon him. 

They staggered, the three of them, across the empty 
floor-bed, safe for a moment from flame. But they 
were in darkness! 

“The boys are out,” mumbled MeGarry. “God send 
us some one at the lift—if we get there!” 

But Rick had stopped. ‘ Where’s Larson?” he asked. 

“Come on, man! Don’t stop—it’s every man for 
himself!” McGarry was feeling with his hands for 
the lay of the room. 

Rick, awed, waited. Life, death, and the things that 


come after swept by him--and there on his arm it 
stayed, the woman’s hand. 

“Gee!” he cried, “it’s no use. I gotta go back and 
try!” He left out reason, hope, everything but the 
wish to make her faith in him come true. He was 
fumbling into the hole again, somehow, to drop on the 
other side as his lungs, for an instant, refused him the 
breath of life! One second—two—how many had he 
to take him back to Larson? 

He groped across by inches, reaching out for the 
man’s hand, and suddenly he touched it where it lay, 
palm upward. His cheeks were scorched, and his eye- 
brows, but it was nothing to the dead weight on- his 
breast and the reeling, singing something that had 
once been his senses, as the vapor that men know for 
destruction wrapped them round. He was fighting, 
dragging back to it—the hole in the wall! 

“Mae!” he roared—and it was a whisper—‘ help 
get—Larson through!” He foreed, with dimming 
vision, the huge head and shoulders into the gap. 
Some one tugged from the other side, and Larson 
groaned! Now it was his chance to follow, but im- 
pulse, vision, everything had left him, except the touch 
of her blessed hand! This was the way it came, then 
--the end of the world! 


In the MeGarrys’ blackened cabin a girl bent above 
a man’s inert form. “Oh,” she said, “ papa, it’s the 
man who showed me round!” Her lips were quiver- 
ing. 

“First time in four years,” Hemmel was saying in 
undertone, “ but fire-damp, you can’t tell when it will 
crop out! We had those north headings tested a 
month ago—it’s the devil!” 

The big man stirred. ‘“ These things,” he said, 
heavily, “*make me wish I owned a—granary! They 
got them all out?” 

*“ All but Petrovski. a Russian; he’s missing. But 
how those four—! When Higgs, at the top, got the 
signal, he thought he was being fooled.” 

The girl spoke softly to the doctor. ‘* Will he live, 
this one?” And the doctor nodded. 

“Yes; in a minute he’ll open his eyes.’ 

She stood there, pityingly. 

It seemed to Rick, as he stared back into the face 
of life again, that it was her face, holding the pity of 
the angels he was not yet fit for seeing. He sighed. 
“TI gotta go back!” he said. and attempted to rise. 

She touched his arm with her hand. ‘“ Oh,” she 
said, “ you brave man!” 

Rick, his face swept clear of all but peace, stared 
gravely upward. 

“Would you mind,” he said, faintly, “ keepin’ it 
there, lady—your hand, for a while?” 
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A KINGLY ARMHOLE IN PLASTER 


ONE OF THE SCULPTORS AT WORK ON THE GIGANTIC STATUE OF KING GEORGE FOR THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SEEN THROUGH THE ARMHOLE OF THE STATUE 
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lights. 
carburetor. 
drums. 


ments of essential details. 


The improvements incorporated in this year’s specifications will 
give a pronounced impetus to the conditions which have constituted the 


Cadillac a law unto itself. 


These improvements are obviously the result of an economic and 
evolutionary development; hence, it is useless to seek them elsewhere. 

They are the fruits of Cadillac research; of close and accurate 
measurement; and of scientific standardization. 

Consider what an augmentation of comfort is implied in these two 
announcements, emanating from the Cadillac Company, which has 


never promised what it did not fulfil— 


First. A surpassingly fine car made infinitely finer; and Second, 
a hitherto unattainable ideal resolved into a practical reality. 

This more refined and efficient car is a product of that process of 
ceaseless progress toward perfection, which has prevailed in the Cadillac 


plant for ten years. 


CADILLAC ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
Starting Lighting Ignition 


The electrical plant in the new Cadillac not only accom- 
plishes what heretofore has been accomplished in a less efficient 
manner by separate systems—ignition and lighting—but goes 
further and includes in its functions a feature to which motorists 
have long looked forward, an automatic starter which obviates 
the necessity of cranking by hand. 

The plant consists of a compact and powerful dynamo 
operated by the engine of the car. The dynamo charges the 
storage battery. 

For starting the engine, the dynamo is temporarily and auto- 
matically transformed into a motor, the current to operate it 
as a motor being furnished by the storage battery. 

To start the engine, the operator after taking his seat in 
the car, simply retards the spark lever and pushes forward on 
the clutch pedal. This automatically engages a gear of the 
electric motor with gear teeth in the fly-wheel of the engine, 
causing the latter to “turn over,” thereby producing the same 
effect as by the old method of cranking. As soon as the engine 
takes in charges of gas from the carburetor and commences 
to run on its own power, the operator releases the pressure on 
the clutch pedal, the electric motor gear disengages its con- 
nection with the fly-wheel and the car is ready to be driven. 
The electric motor then again becomes a dynamo or generator 
and its energy is devoted to ignition dnd to charging the storage 
battery. 

The storage battery has a capacity of 80 ampere hours and 
as soon as that capacity is reached, the charging automatically 
ceases. 

Practical tests have shown that the storage battery is of 
sufficient capacity to operate the starting device and ‘“‘turn over”’ 
the engine about twenty minutes, although it seldom requires 
more than a second or two. In fact, the Cadillac engine so 
frequently starts on the spark that the use of the electrical 
starter is not always required. 

The storage battery also supplies the current for lighting. 
The car is equipped with two especially designed Gray & Davis 
electric head-lights with adjustable focus, two front side lights, 
tail light and speedometer light. 

The dynamo also supplies current for ignition. Up to 280 
to 300 R. P. M. the ignition current comes from the storage 
battery; above that speed the current is direct from the dynamo 
through the high tension distributor*to the spark plugs. For 
ignition purposes the dynamo performs not only all the func- 
tions of the most highly developed magneto, but possesses even 
greater efficiency, having more flexibility and a greater range 
of action. When compelled to drive slowly in crowded thor- 
oughfares, over very bad roads or on hills, with the usual mag- 
neto, the driver may stall his motor because the magneto is 
not being driven fast enough to generate current, and it be- 
comes necessary to switch to the battery—if he has one. With 
the Cadillac system, if it becomes necessary to drive so slowly 
that sufficient current is not generated the battery automatically 
cuts in. When the speed is increased the dynamo again auto- 
matically takes hold. It wholly obviates the necessity of the 
driver’s keeping constantly on the alert to prevent stalling the 
motor. . 

In addition to the ignition before described, the Cadillac is 
provided with the auxiliary Delco system with dry cell current 
which has proven so satisfactory in the past. The extra sys- 
tem is separate and distinct, with its own set of spark plu 
and in itself is thoroughly efficient for running the car, entirely 
independent of the-main system. 

The entire electrical plant has been designed with a view 
to compactness and efficiency. It is designed with the idea of 
simplicity and positiveness. It is designed to obviate to the 
greatest possible degree the necessity of attention. Above all, 
it does what it is designed to do. 3 
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More power. 
Steel bodies of latest accepted designs. 
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be of doubtful value. 


to motoring. 


of competition. 





progress 


in scientific research marks 
a well defined line between 
the motor car of the past 
and the motor car of now 


Automatic electric starting device. 


Two complete ignition systems. 
Larger wheels and tires. 


Electric 


Scientifically developed 


Larger brake 
Numerous refine= 


The simple, centralized, Delco system of starting, igniting and 
lighting is merely a phase, or an integral part of that process. 

To combine these elements of efficiency, for the first time, in a unit, 
exercising the three separate functions, is of itself an interesting achieve- 
ment; although such a system as an adjunct to an indifferent car, would 


But to combine them in the Cadillac adds lustre to that achieve- 
ment, because it endows an extraordinary motor car with new and 
henceforth indispensable functions. 

Without them, the Cadillac would still be the incarnation of ease, 
grace, elegance and economy. 

With them, a new meaning attaches to the word luxury as applied 


The 1912 Cadillac automatically removes itself from the realms 


A few of the improvements in the 1912 Cadillac 


Automatic electric starting device, electric lights. 


Increased power resulting from motor refinements and our own new carburetor. 


(See detailed description in another column.) 


This new carburetor has not only sifn- 


plified the matter of adjustments, but possesses maximum flexibility and maximum efficiency from low to high speeds with- 
out change of adjustment, excepting air adjustment controlled by small lever at the steering wheel. . 


Wheels and Tires. 
Brake drums. Increased from 14 in. to 17 in. diameter. 
Bodies. 


Increased from 34 in. x 4 in. to 36 in. x 4 in. 


Steel, of latest accepted designs; all fore doors, constructed upon new improved methods. 


Gasoline capacity increased to 21 gallons on all models excepting Phaeton and Roadster, in which the increase is to 18 


gallons. Gasoline gauge on dash. 


~ 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR—Four-cylinder,four-cycle; cylinders cast singly 
44g-inch bore by 4!g-inch piston stroke. Five-bearing crank- 
shaft. Five-bearing cam shaft. HORSE-POWER, Nominal, 
A. L.A. M. rating, 32.4. Actual horse-power greatly in excess 
of that rating, due to Cadillac design, Cadillac” principles 
and Cadillac construction. COOLING — Water, copper 
jacketed cylinders. Gear driven centrifugal pump; radiator 
tubular and plate type. IGNITION—See description under 
Electrical System. LU BRIC.ATION—Automatic splash sys- 
tem, oil uniformly distributed. CARBURETOR —Special 
Cadillac design of maximum efficiency, water jacketed. Air 
adjustable from driver’s seat. CLUTCH—Cone type, large, 
leather faced with special springring in fly-wheel. TRANS- 
MISSION—Sliding gear, selective type, three speeds forward 
and reverse. Chrome nickel steel gears, running on five 
annular ball bearings; bearings gil tight. CONTROL—Hand 
gear-change lever at driver’s right, inside the car. Service 
brake, foot lever. Emergency brake, hand lever at driver’s 
right, outside. Clutch, foot lever. Throttle accelerator, 
foot lever. age and throttle levers at steering wheel. 
Carburetor air adjustment, hand lever under steering wheel, 
DRIVE—Direct shaft to bevel gears of special cut teeth to 
afford maximum strength. Drive shaft runs on Timken 
bearing. AXLES—Rear, Timken full floating type; special 
alloy steel live axle shaft; Timken roller bearing. Front 
axle, drop forged I-beam section with drop forged yokes, 





spring perches, tie rod ends and steering spindles. Front 
wheels fitted with Timken bearings. 
ee 
ee 
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IN BRIEF 


BRAKES— One internal and one external brake direct on 
wheels, 17-inch by 24¢-inch drums. Exceptionally easy in 
operation. Both equipped with equalizers. STEERING 
GEAR—Cadillac patented worm and worm gear, sector type, 
adjustable, with ball thrust, 13{-inch steering post. 18-inch 
steering wheel with walnut rim; aluminum spider. WHEEL 


BASE—116 inches. TIRES—36-inch by 4-inch Hartford 
or Morgan & Wright. SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptical 
Rear three-quarter platform. FINISH — Cadillac blue 


throughout, including wheels; light striping, nickel trim- 
mings. STANDARD EQUIPMENT Dynamo with 8o 
A. H. battery for automatic starter, electric lights, and ignition 
Also Delco distributor system. Lamps especially designed 
for Cadillac cars, black enamel with nickel trimmings; two 
head-lights; two side lights, tail light. Has gasoline gauge 


on dash; horn; full foot rail in tonneau; half foot rail in 
front; robe rail; tire irons; set of tools, including pump and 
tire repair kit; cocoa mat in all tonneaux except closed cars. 
Speedometer, Standard, improved with 4-inch face and elec- 
tric light. 
STYLES AND PRICES— 
go ES Sr wre . $1800.00 
a ee meee 1800.00 
MMMM edie a Sie er tin ads. cade 1800.00 
ROMO es vaca se ths 1900.00 
2250.00 


3250.00 


Detroit, Mich. 














By Franklin Escher 


MUST RAILWAY DIVIDENDS COME DOWN? 








% As ARB WELL - known dry : goods _ man 
RASS RRO? walked into his broker's office not 






long ago with a list of half a 
dozen Yailroad stocks each netting 
around six per cent., and, express- 
ing his opinion that “it wasn’t 
every day you got a chance to get 
2 such an income from that kind of 

security,” besought the senior part- 
ner’s advice us to which to buy. A little later he left 
the office without having bought anything. The 
broker had glanced at the list, grunted, and asked 
him whether he thought it a good plan to buy a 
security just before its dividend was reduced. The 
merchant, astonished, had replied that he had always 
thought of the stocks on his list as sure dividend- 
payers and well able to keep up their current rates. 
Whereupon the broker had eut loose an argument 
about polities, short crops, labor troubles, and other 
things, so destructive to the prospective investor's 
faith in the stability of dividends that he had hastily 
buttoned his eheck-book into an inside pocket and 
started up-town to think it over. 

The attitude taken by the broker is representative 
of how a large part of Wall Street feels. There is 
nothing half-way about it. The change from three 
months age, when any one voicing a doubt as to divi- 
dends would have made himself most unpopular in 
the average brokerage office, has been complete. There 
has been a big break in the market, and railroad 
stocks have fallen to a point where many of the best 
of them can be bought to yield close to six per cent. 
Isn’t that enough to prove that dividends have got to 


come down? Earnings, it is true, show up well 
enough, but the ticker-tape doesn’t, and in Wall 


Street the tape has more friends and followers than 
the earnings statement. Doesn't the ticker tell the 
story’ If Union Pacifie and St. Paul and the rest of 
them sell down where they are, you are told, it means 
that inside holders know that dividends will have to 
be cut, and are liquidating in advance. 

As a result of this line of reasoning, a good many 


bona fide investors who have gone down into the 
“Street” with the idea of picking ‘up something 


cheap have gone away again without opening their 
cheeck-books at all, but a good many others, more fa- 
miliar with Wall Street’s moods, have refused to be 
frightened away, and have been putting in a lot of 
time studying the question for themselves. That 
ten per cent. stocks like Union Pacifie and Lehigh 
Valley should sell down to a point where they yield 
six per cent., and that established “ seven per centers ” 
like St. Paul and Northern Pacifie should get down 
to the same level, inevitably raises the question of 
dividend stability, but by no means proves that divi- 
dends have got to come down, There are too many 
other things that depress stock prices. 

At the very outset of his inquiry into this question 
of dividends, the student of conditions finds that it 
is impossible to take the railroads as a whole and 
come to any reasonable conclusion as to whether they 
will or will not be able to keep on paying what they 
are paying now, Entirely different influences bear 
on railroads in different parts of the country. To a 
road out in the grain country, for instance, the crops 
are a primary consideration; to a road operating in 
the more thickly settled East, the state of the manu- 
facturing industries is what is of the greatest im- 
portance. The reasonable way to get at the matter, 
therefore, seems to be to take the railroads of the 
country, not singly nor yet as a whole, but rather to 
group them together according tothe seetion of the 
country in whieh they are located. 

Because of all the talk we have had on the subject 
of Union Pacifie’s dividend and the likelihood of a 
reduction by St. Paul, the group of trunk lines operat- 
ing west and northwest from Chicago comes natu- 
rally first to mind. The question of labor, the crops, 
and the prospect of a speedy ratification of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada present themselves 
as the main faetors in the dividend outlook of this 
group. 

In determining whether or not these roads, most of 
whose dividends have been established on the present 
basis for a considerable number of years, have at last 
come to the point where reductions must be made, the 
outeome of the present labor difficulties counts for a 
good deal more than is generally imagined. If the rail- 
roads lose this fight and are compelled to pile another 
wage increase on top of those already made, there is 
little doubt but that dividends will have to come down, 
Everything depends at present upon ability to keep 


the operating-expense aecount down, and, if anything 
happens to make this impossible, net earnings would 
almost certainly fall to such a point as to compel a 
reduction in the dividends being paid. 

Fortunately for the railroads, they are in an ex- 
ceedingly strong position in their controversy with the 
unions, and there is little likelihood of their being 
forced to raise wages. With business as quiet as it is, 
and in view of the wage-advances made only last year, 
publie sentiment is entirely with the railroads. And 
in a ease like this, public sentiment counts for a great 
deal. Realization of that fact is largely responsible 
for the way in whieh Union Pacifie has carried its 
end of the fight to the labor unions. Demand for 
higher wages has been met with an order drastically 
cutting down the operating force in all departments. 
When that order went out from Omaha, the plainest 
kind of notice was served on the labor leaders that 
this was no time to talk of higher wages, and that the 
company would see itself tied up in a general strike 
before it would yield in any particular. 

The second important influence bearing on the divi- 
dend outlook of this group of stocks is the outeome 
of the cereal harvests and the degree of. business ac- 
tivity in which it will result. There have been better 
crops than this year’s, but there have been worse as 
well, and in several years when wheat and corn have 
done no better than this season these Northwestern 
and Western roads have earned enough money to keep 
their dividends unchanged. The crops this year are 
fully up to the average, and there is no reason why 
these railroads should not maintain that level of net 
earnings which has made it possible for them to pay 
dividends at the present rate for so many years in 
succession. 

The third factor, the breaking-down of the tariff 
barrier between ourselves and Canada, is not yet 
actually operative, but expectation that it will be, 
before long, is likely to exert a big influence toward 
keeping up dividends on these stocks. With so good 
a chanee that reciprocity will be put into foree in 
the near future and that railroad earnings will be 
largely stimulated by the increased volume of traffic 
passing across the border, finance managers will be 
loath to cut dividends, even though it may be neces- 
sary to dip slightly into surplus to make up the full 
amount. That the expectation of better things is 
likely to result in such a course being taken is shown 
by the action of the St. Paul. For two years that 
road, although it has not earned its dividend fully, 
has gone on with its regular seven-per-cent. rate, the 
difference being made up out of surplus. To criticism 
of such action the reply has been aptly made, “ What 
else is surplus for?” 

With the next group of roads, the east-and-west 
trunk lines lying to the southward, the dividend ques- 
tion depends also, very greatly, on the crops and on 
the outcome of the labor dispute, but even to a greater 
extent upon the effect of the rate-reductions recently 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Had 
these reductions to points situated between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacifie coast not been made, the 
ability of such roads as Atehison and Southern Pa- 
cific to, maintain dividends could not have been ques- 
tioned; but with high officials speaking of the loss in 
revenue in the way they have, it is hardly to be won- 
dered that an idea has spread that these forced rate- 
reductions will mean that dividends will have to come 
down. 

Examination of the facts. however, shows the slight 
ground there is for believing that by what has been 
done earnings will be seriously enough affected to en- 
danger current dividends. <A liberal estimate of the 
losses in gross earnings which will result from the 
rate-reductions places them at no more than $5,000,- 
000. This will be distributed among seven big sys- 
tems, the loss falling most heavily on Denver & Rio 
Grande, Northern Paeifie, and the Harriman lines. 
Five million dollars is a good deal of money, but 
when it is considered that the freight revenue of the 
seven affected roads amounted last year to $367,322,- 
000, it will readily appear that they are able to stand 
a loss of $5,000,000 without its making any very 
great impression on their net earnings. It must be 
considered, too, that while the rate-reductions ordered 
will result in a direct loss of revenue for some little 
time, it will not be many months before the lower 
rates begin to bring in new business. By the end of 
a year or so it would not surprise a good many 
students of railway affairs if this new business were 
to make up entirely for the present loss in revenue. 

If such is the ease, the dividends of roads like 


Atchison and Southern Pacifie will have become 
grounded on a firmer foundation than at present. 
Great has been the expansion of the Southwest, and 
great have been the earnings of these railways, but a 
glance at the conditions under which they have been 
doing business shows that while they have been making 
the money they have been making it simply because of 
the high prevailing freight rates in that part of the 
country. For the whole United States, the average 
amount received last year by the railways for hauling 
one ton of freight one mile was 0.763 cents. Atehison 
and Southern Pacific were both away above the 
average, the former receiving 1.015 cents and the 
latter 1.162 cents. Considering the strong tendency 
toward government regulation of freight rates, it is 
the best thing in the world for these roads themselves 
if the inevitable lowering of their charges can be 
brought about in this gradual way. Sooner or later 
these freight rates have got to be brought more into 
line with what other railroads are getting, and as 
long as the process is conducted in such a way as not 
seriously to impair earnings, these railroads can con- 
sider that they have a cause for congratulation in- 
stead of regret. 

But so far as dividends are concerned, it is the 
roads in the third group, those situated in the South, 
which seem to be in the strongest position. While 
railroad returns in different parts of the country 
have been “ mixed” of late, earnings reported by the 
Southern group have been almost uniformly favorable. 
in view of the fact that the South is at present en- 
gaged in gathering in what promises to be the very 
biggest cotton crop ever raised, there is every reason 
to believe that earnings from now on will make an 
even better showing. 

For the favorable position in which such roads as 
Louisville & Nashville, Southern Railway, and At- 
‘antic Coast Line find themselves at present, the lack 
of hostile legislation during the past two or three 
years is largely responsible. While the anti-railroad 
craze was sweeping the country and each State Legis- 
lature was vying with the next in passing laws ham- 
pering railroad operations, some weird legislation was 
put through in various parts of the South, but the 
disposition to “ go after ” the railroads was not nearly 
as strong as in most other parts of the country. Such 
legislation as was enacted, moreover, was in most 
cases of so loose a character that the courts, so to 
speak, drove a coach and four through it. As a result, 
the net productive power of the railroads of the South 
has held up better than that of the railroads in any 
other part of the country, and these companies ap- 
proach the South’s biggest cotton season in a posi- 
tion to get the full advantage of resultant business 
activity. There seems to be little reason to fear a 
reduction of railway dividends in that part of the 
country. The real question, rather, is as to when 
Southern Railway preferred will be put back on the 
old dividend basis. 

If there are to be dividend reductions by the rail- 
ways in any part of the country, they are more likely 
to take place among the roads of the fourth group, 
right here in the East, than anywhere else. The West- 
ern and the Northwestern roads have the crops to 
furnish them business; the tonnage of the South- 
western lines is largely agricultural and mineral, and 
so fairly constant; in the South the big cotton crop 
will give the railroads all the business they can 
handle. But here in the eastern part of the country 
railroad earnings are governed to a greater extent 
by manufacturing and industrial conditions than by 
anything else. When business, generally, is active, 
and merchandise is moving freely, railroad earnings 
are large. When mills and factories are running on 
part time and merchants are confining their purchases 
to their immediate needs, the railroads are the first 
to feel the difference. 

Such a condition of things prevails at the present 
time. Business cannot be called bad, but neither ean 
it be called good, and even the most superficial ex- 
amination of current-earnings statements of the 
Eastern roads shows that in most cases dividends are 
not being earned by any too great a margin. And few 
of these roads, it must be borne in mind, have the big 
surpluses of the Western systems which enable them 
to continue dividends whether they- are being earned 
or not. With things as they are, and by the practice 
of striet economy. the necessity for dividend reductions 
ean probably be avoided, but if industrial eonditions 
become any worse, it is probable that among these 
Eastern roads more than one dividend will have to 
come down. 





The Ever-Present 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


I cANNoT truly grieve o’er days gone by, 

Nor weep for vanished joys of yesterday. 
I shail not cloud the present radiant sky 

With scalding tears for lost ones on their way 
‘To loftier realms than this; nor shall I moan 

The loss of treasures of my golden youth. 
Those other fair days may perchance be gone, 

Yet are they with me still in very truth. 
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Past joys, indeed, are treasures of the heart. 
No human love that’s true ean ever fade. 
In spirit still they play their cherished part, 
And hold their place within all unafraid. 

What has been is, and ever more shall be, 
Despite the passage of the flying years, 

And he who holds them dear in memory 
Hath better cause for peans than for tears. 
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The Final Test of a Car—Results 


a ENE UMMED up in every possible way, what the prospective 
OOM) purchaser of a motor car wants to know is — what can I 
4 do with the car before me? The kind of engine determines 
the power and economy of operation — the kind of trans- 
\’ mission determines the ease with which one gets over the 
road—the size of the tires and wheels determines the comfort of rid- 





_ing—the compression release makes the car easy to crank—the cylin- 


ders being cast en bloc makes the engine simple and easy to care for, 
but all this mechanical description means nothing to the buyer if the 
car won't run—if it can’t climb a hill—if it can’t go where he wants » 
it to go and come back—if it costs so much to go and come back that 
he can’t afford to own it. So it is the results you want—the story of 
operation that you must have. 


Some White Gasoline Car Results 


There are hundreds of White owners who are getting enjoyment out 
of every spare moment of their lives—they are taking trips they have 
never taken before—enjoying scenery never viewed before—getting 
out of life more than life has meant to them heretofore; and yet, from 
Maine to Texas, from ocean to ocean, there comes but one story from 
them all—a story of enjoyment made doubly enjoyable because it costs 
so little. Every White owner talks to you of performance—every White 
owner talks to you of economy—there is not an owner of a White gas- 
oline car to whom we could not refer you as a prospective buyer of 
one. Why?—because they are getting twenty miles as an average on 
a gallon of gasoline with a White “30”—because of the moderate size 
and weight of the car, their tire expense is abnormally low— because the 
car is so well built that there is practically no such thing as repair bills. 


Possibly it’s the kind of a car you want —if.so, write to-day for a 
1912 announcement and the testimonials of owners. 
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874 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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ice, and 
serve, 


When others are of- 
fered, it’s for the pur- 
pose of larger profits. 
Accept no substitute. 


Martini (gin 
ase) an 
Manhattan 
(whiskey base) 
are the most 
popular. At 
allgood dealers. 
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DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF.THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests of national importance 
which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 
brillianc;, and good judgment, with the 
eminent impartiality which becomes him 
as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. spanning a period 

of 100 years, ti 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, th lit f 
Gilt Top, - = $2.25 net sieges tg 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. Old Overholt Rye 
** Same for 100 years’’ 


THE FUTURE | teremincs unter sorted sondunier 
IN AMERICA “3 “iigae 
By H. G. Wells A Overholt & Co. 


Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has enabled 
him to view our country with impartial but not 
unkindly eyes. With rare insight he has grasped 
American conditions as no one else has done. He Ret ’ H 
puts into graphic and picturesque language much &, RS 
that we as Americans have felt, but only dimly 
comprehended, and _ in striking but convincing 
chapters shows whither America is tending. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
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| Subterranean Life 


SUBTERRANEAN animal life presents 
many curious features. ‘The life of the 
animals of the caves is unique. The sub- 
terranean forms of life develop, repro- 
duce, and die entirely without sunlight. 
Among such forms of life there is none 
of the mammal for m, except a species of 
rat; and there is no cave-bird. Then, too, 
none of the subterranean animals require 
much nourishment. 

The greater abundance and variety of 
this life is met in grottoes with under- 
ground rivers. Usually the subterranean 
life resembles the general types of the 
country. It has entered the caves and 
there become acclimated, undergoing 
curious adaptive modifications. So it 
happens that we generally find, in modi- 
fied forms, the life of our own time. In 
some caverns, however, there seem to be 
disclosed the remains of an ancient ani- 
mal life that has everywhere else disap- 
peared from terrestrial rivers, living only 
in the caverns. 

The creatures of modern species that 
have adapted themselves to underground 
conditions are sharply differentiated from 
the dwellers in the light. Their skin is of 
a whitish hue, or else transparent. The 
eye atrophies or altogether disappears. 
The optie nerve and the optie lobe vanish, 
leaving the brain extraordinarily modi- 
fied. Other organs develop in proportion ; 
those of hearing, smell, and touch become 
enlarged to a degree. Sensitive hairs, 
long and coarse, appear all over the body. 





The Prickly-pear 


Tue prickly-pear is said to be so 
tenacious of life that a leaf or even a 
small portion of a leaf, if thrown on the 
ground, strikes out roots within a short 
time and becomes the parent of a fast- 
growing plant. 

Mischievous though the African prickly- 
pear may be, it is not without its good 
qualities. Its juiey fruit, though rather 
deficient in flavor, is delightfully cool and 
refreshing in the dry heat of summer, 
and a kind of treacle is made from it. 

Great caution must be exercised in 
peeling this curious fruit, the proper way 
being to impale the fruit on a fork or 
stick while one cuts it open and removes 
the skin. The individual who undertakes 
to pluck this treacherous fruit with un- 
guarded fingers meets with an experience 
he does not soon forget. Concentrated 
essence of stinging nettle seems all at 
once to assail hands, lips, and tongue; 
and the skin, wherever it comes in con- 
tact with the ill-natured fruit, is covered 
with a group of minute, bristly hairs, ap- 
parently growing from it, and venomous 
and irritating to the last degree. 

In dry weather these spiteful little 
stings do not even wait for the newly ar- 
rived victim, but fly about, light as this- 
tle-down, ready to settle on any one who 
has not learned by experience to give the 
prickly-pear bush a wide berth. 





Wireless 


MYSTERIES are more on sea than shore: 
So now to the wireless hark; 
Buzzing like bees in angry seas 
It speeds to the given mark. 


Out of the blight of the darkest night 
It feels its distant way, 

Finding its ship in the deepest dip 
Amid the ocean’s spray. 


The sea sends its ghosts in misty hosts 
To frighten the lands away; 

St. Elmo’s fires and words without wires 
In the storm and lightnings play. 


Perhaps lost souls that seek their goals 
Go bearing o’er the foam 
The searching spark in its world-wide are 
That brings the message home! 
Don C. SEITZ. 





Wood-eaters 


Woop in a eertain form is a common 
and eonstant article of food in all sections 
of Siberia where the Yakut lives. 

North of Verchoyansk, except in a few 
sheltered valleys, there is little food, aside 
from that afforded by fish, than that fur- 
nished by the larch. The natives eat it, 
however, because they like it. Even in 
sections where fish may be had, wood usu- 
ally forms part of the native’s evening 
meal, as the many cleanly stripped lareh 
logs near every hut testify. 

“The natives strip off the thick layers 
immediately under the bark of a larch 
log, and, chopping it fine, mix it with 


snow. It is then boiled in a kettle., 


Sometimes a bit of fish roe is added, and, 
in the southern sections, cow’s milk or 
butter. 
























Up in a Balloon 


Drs. SteyreR and Fleming, who made 
a prolonged ascent in the balloon Berlin, 
conducted a series of experiments at great 
altitudes, with special reference to the 
physiological effects of exposure to in- 
tense cold and to hot sun rays in extreme- 
ly rarefied air. 

Both professors were equipped with oxy- 
gen masks. At a height of 16,500 feet 
they were obliged to inhale oxygen at in- 
tervals of from one to two minutes; 
otherwise they suffered from headache, 
heart palpitations, and defective respira- 
tion. As they reached greater heights 
these symptoms increased, and oxygen had 
to be more frequently inhaled. At a 
height of between 25,000 and 27,000 feet 
Fleming fainted on removing the mask for 
an instant. 

The effects of strong sunshine, intense 
cold, and insufficiency of air, gave the 
face a terrifying aspect, but the aero- 
nauts felt apathy rather than any severe 
pains. Another effect was a feeling of 
cramp in the muscles. 

The sun’s rays acting in. the rarefied 
air produced a swelling and reddening of 
the skin, accompanied by fever, and these 
symptoms reached their height forty-eight 
hours after the descent. 

Among the experiments made was a 
test for the presence of micro-organisms. 
Three tests, the highest made at 15,000 
feet, showed micro-organisms in the small 
proportion of from 0.2 to 0.5 a liter 
(1.76 pints) of air. The fourth test was 
made at an elevation of nearly 27,000 
feet, and revealed no germs. 




















Photograph by Harris & Ewing. 


MODEL OF THE MEMORIAL TO COLUM- 

BUS WHICH IS TO BE PLACED IN THE 

PLAZA OF THE UNION STATION AT 

WASHINGTON, D. C. THE STATUE IS 
BY LORADO TAFT. 





The Out-of-date Doubloon 


Suoubp the reader find a pirate’s buried 
treasure he will have to dispose of his 
Spanish gold at its bullion value, for, 
since August 1, 1908, when the Common 
Crier made proclamation from the steps 
of the Royal Exchange of London, that 
after that date the doubloon would cease 
to be legal tender in the West Indies, in- 
eluding ‘British Guiana, the doubloon has 
not been the precious thing it was. 

In 1730, and for a century after, it was 
worth eight dollars, “more or ~tess.” It 
has ceased to be coined in its native coun- 
try, Spain, and since 1908 it has been un- 
popular in the West Indies, where for a 
long time it figured in a mixed circula- 
tion embracing British, United States, and 
Spanish coins. In the interest of romance, 
however, the name at least must survive. 
It signifies nothing more than that the 
coin was double the value of a pistole ; 
but the ‘“doubloon” was never such a 
mouth-filling mockery as “pieces of 
eight,” which suggests great riches, but 
ineans only Spanish silver dollars, pieces 
equivalent to eight reals. 





Superstitions about Salt 


curious faet that, from the 
earliest times, many superstitions have 
clung about the use of salt. There is 
much evidence in Holy Writ for cere- 
monial uses of it. The Mosaic law com- 
mands that every oblation of meat offer- 
ing shall be seasoned with salt, a command 
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that is given, with variations, in various 
books of the Bible, such as Leviticus ii., 
13, and Ezekiel xvi., 4. In the old days 
salt was put into a child’s mouth in bap- 
tism, and in some countries to this day 
the custom is followed of throwing a 
pinch of it into holy water to ward off the 
evil spirit. 

Homer calls salt divine. The old Teu- 
tonic races looked upon salt springs as 
holy, and worshiped them. ‘Tacitus tells 
of a long and devastating war waged 
over the question of lordship over one. 

The kernel of all the salt superstitions 
seems to be this: Salt cannot be corrupt, 
and has, therefore, ‘the title to be regard- 
ed as a symbol of immortality. In Tre- 
land it was for long the custom to place 
a pewter plate containing salt upon the 
heart of the corpse until burial. Then, 
with coals and holy water, it was thrown 
into the grave. 

Of the very many superstitions touching 
salt, the most familiar is, of course, that 
which holds it unlucky to spill it. An 
origin has been alleged for this in da 
Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” wherein, at the 
side of Judas, is represented an over- 
turned salt-vessel. It seems, however, to 
be a fact that this superstition dates 
farther back. There is evidence to show 
that, when the victims for Roman sacri- 
fices were led to death with salt upon their 
heads, it was regarded as the very worst 
of omens should they shake it off. 





Icebergs 


Amone the perils and wonders of the 
ocean there are few more interesting 
things than icebergs, interesting not only 
by reason of their gigantic size, their 
fantastic shapes, their exceeding beauty, 
but also for the manner wherein they 
array themselves. 

Icebergs exhibit a tendency to form both 
clusters and long lines, and these group- 
ings may arise ‘from the effects both of 
ocean currents and of storms. 

Some very singular lines of bergs, ex- 
tending for many hundreds of miles east 
of Newfoundland, have been shown on 
official charts issued by the government. 
Two of these cross each other, each keep- 
ing on its independent course after the 
crossing. In several instances parallel 
lines of bergs leave long spaces of clear 
water between them. 

Curiously enough, while enormous fields 
of ice invade the so-called “‘ steamer lanes ” 
of the Atlantie at the opening of spring 
during certain years, in other years at 
that season there is comparatively little 
ice to be seen. The ice comes, of course, 
from the edges of the Arctic regions, from 
the ice-bound coasts of Greenland and 
Labrador, where huge bergs, broken from 
the front of the glaciers at the point 
where they reach the sea, start on their 
long journeys toward the south, driven 
by the great current that flows from 
Baffin’s Bay into the northern Atlantic 
Ocean. 





The Iron Crown of Italy 


Tue historic iron crown of Italy has 
played a romantic role in the history of 
the Peninsula. It was made in the year 
594 by the command, it is said, of Theo- 
dolinda, the widow of a Lombard king, 
on the oceasion of her marriage to a Duke 
of Turin. 

The crown is of iron overlaid with gilt. 
Its significance was supposed to lay in 
the fact that the weight of royalty could 
never be lightened by its splendid exterior. 
The iron of the inner portion was tradi- 
tionally held to be one of the long nails 
used at the Crucifixion. 

For a long time the crown was in the 
keeping of the famous monastery at Mon- 
za. In 774 it was brought forth to be 
placed upon the head of Charlemagne as 
“King of the Lombards,” and on later 
occasions it figured in the triumphs of 
Frederic IV. and Charles V. Finally, in 
the presence of all the representatives of 
state, the foreign envoys and princes and 
officers, Napoleon Bonaparte solemnly 
united it to the crown of France. 

The crown belongs to the state, and the 
custodian of it is the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the basilica of Monza. The 
title of “ grand custodian,” however, per- 
tains to the head of the Order of Cava- 
liers. 





The Hatter and the Rabbit 


Mituions of rabbits are killed annually 
in the Brisish islands and in Australia for 
their skins, or, rather for their fur, whieh 
is used in making felt hats. Great quan- 
tities of the English rabbit-skins are sent 
to hat manufacturers in the United States, 
but first they go to the continent of Eu- 
rope to have the long, useless hairs labo- 
riously pulled out by cheap hand labor. 
Satisfactory machines to do this work are 
said to be ‘lacking. After the skins reach 
America the close hair, or fur, is shaved 
off to be made into felt. 
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Double Tracking 
The Bell Highway 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph—now work hand in hand. 
Heretofore each was a separate and 
distinct system and transmitted the 
spoken or written messages of the 
nation with no little degree of effici- 
ency. Co-operation has greatly 
increased this efficiency. 


The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechani- 
cal advantages of co-operation. It 
shows that-six persons can now talk 
over two pairs of wires at the same 
time that eight telegraph operators 
send eight telegrams over the same 
wires. With such joint use of 
equipment there is econ- 
omy; without it, waste. 


While there is this joint use 
of trunk line plant by both 
companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 
distinct and different. The 





telephone system furnishes a circuit 
and lets you doyour own talking. It 
furnishes a highway of communica- 
tion. The telegraph company, on 
the other hand, receives your mes- 
sage and then transmits and delivers 
it without your further attention. 


The telegraph excels in carrying 
the big load of correspondence be- 
tween distant centers of population ; 
the telephone connects individuals, 
so that men, women and children 
can carry on direct conversations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 
more economical public service. 
Further improvements and 
economies are expected, 
until time and distance 
are annihilated by the 
universal use of elec- 
trical transmission for 
written or personal com- 
munication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Hello, Tom! Why this glad morn- 
ing face? I thought you looked 
sallow yesterday—as if your liver 
was upset and your stomach out 
of order 


I did But a bottle of 


Red Raven 


before breakfast has put me right. 
It acts on the liver, clears the head, 
and settles the stomach 

everywhere 1 5c 














“‘A good pen is a conduit 


\ for ihe flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam.”* 


*PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 

Sample card of 12different styles 

and 2 good penholders sent for 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN gO: 
9 Broadway, New York 
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New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 


CLARK’S S25 CRUISE 


Feb. 1, $400 up for 71 days. All Expenses. 

6 HIGIL CLASS ROUND THE WORLD TOURS, 
ae 19, Oct. 21 and monthly to Jan. inclusive. 

F. ©. CLARK, - Times Bldg., New York 
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Pure, Healthful, Refreshing 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 
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Remington 
Adding and Subtracting Typewriter || 
(Wah! Adding Mechanism) 


The machine which reduces every operation 
of writing and calculating to a mechanical 
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Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Baokiet. ‘The Common 
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Indian Refining Co., Distributors 
New York, Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine. Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly, 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by 





“Something Just as Good” 


THE following is the text of a speech 
delivered by Frank W. Noxon, Secretary 
of the Railway Business Association, be- 
fore the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers at the Hotel Netherland, 
New York City, last week, emphasizing 
the necessity of constructive as well as 
destructive measures for the promotion of 
our national prosperity: 


The position of the Box Manufacturers, 
as I understand it, is that you want to 
make and sell good boxes, and that in 
urging shippers to use that kind you are 
only advising what is for their own good. 
You argue that the consignee wants re- 
sults, not excuses, and that in the long 
run, if goods avd prices are right, he will 
buy from the concern whose packages al- 
ways go through promptly and in good 
order. Freight-trains are not what they 
used to be. The air-brake and automatic 
coupler are apt to churn the packages 
like butter. The speed of freight-trains 
has greatly increased in some kinds of 
service. That also tends to smash any- 
thing that isn’t nailed. Some philosopher 
has said that you could run a train from 
New York to Chicago in fifteen minutes 
if only you could stop her. A passenger 
on the New York Central once inquired: 
“ Does this train stop at New York?” 

“Well,” replied the conductor, “if it 
doesn’t there'll be the golderndest smash- 
up ever you see.” 

You gentlemen are in position to put 
the burden of proof on any one who comes 
along with ‘something just as good.” 
These are the days of the poison squad, 
the correct label, and the pure stuff. 
When the apothecary tells me he hasn’t 
got what I ask for, I get ready to shriek 
* Police!” if he murmurs anything about 
a preparation of his own. I want to 
know what brand of poison I am eating. 
I don’t propose to run the risk of giving 
any of you gentlemen a chance to sell a 
box to put me in. When my son brings 
home the wrong medicine, I say to him, 
“ Back to the pharmacy!” 

The association which I serve goes 
further. It holds that before the national 
or State government adopts a new policy 
which is offered as a medicine for rail- 
ways we should know all about how it 
was compounded. We want to assure our- 
selves that it will not kill the patient. 
The railways have sometimes felt that 
they were a sort of poison squad them- 
selves. It is said that a Chinese official 
rushed jnto a drug store in Peking and 
cried out, ‘ Who’s that foreign devil run- 
ning out of your place?” 

The owner answered, ‘He asked for a 
permanent cure for headache.” 

“ And what did you give him?” 

*T gave him rat poison.” 

You see what may happen when folks 
get to disliking each other. The fact is 
that the railway men of America are not 
foreigners, but patriots, and their work is 
not devilish, but a magnificent public 
service performed better and cheaper than 
in any other country under the canopy. 
Just because that service is the best in 
the warld, and because it is given on the 
narrowest margin in the world, we 
serutinize with anxiety any proposition to 
change the conditions by legislation. 
Every manufacturer knows something 
about the framing of policies in his own 
business. You are accustomed to the ex- 
haustive investigation of new propositions. 
You cause all available facts to be ob- 
tained from the most reliable sources. 
You secure information and advice from 
competent experts. You find out how the 
thing has worked wherever tried. You 
confer with men of tested and proved ex- 
perience and wisdom. Then if you decide 
that the scheme is sound you go care- 
fully over your situation. How much 
will this cost? How much machinery 
must be scrapped? Is the working capital 
adequate for the purpose? Would the in- 
novation unduly disturb the existing or- 
ganization? Is this a favorable time to 
try it? Haye all alternative propositions 
been investigated? Is there any other 
problem which is more urgent? All these 
and sometimes many more precautions you 
take before adopting a new policy in the 
management of your business. That is 
the business method. 

Now when a new proposition is brought 
forward to be adopted in the governmental 
regulation of railways we ask whether 
this accepted business method has been 
followed. If the advocates reply that 
they have done something just as good, 
we feel it our duty to ask for the rea! 
thing. We hold that it is of the highest 
importance to the business interests of 
the country that changes of policy affect- 
ing railways should he entered up with the 
same caution that would be exercised by 
the private responsible manager of any 
enterprise equal in extent. 

We have found business men ready to 
co-operate with us. They mean to he 
fair, and they realize that wisdom in the 
regulation of railways will pave the way 
for wisdom in the regulation of commer- 
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cial concerns. And already the regula- 
tion of industries has begun. Prosperity 
for the country will be restored or post- 
poned, it will be thoroughgoing or hesi- 
tant, according to the sagacity of political 
leadership. Political leadership will be 
conservative according to public opinion. 
All those interested in any enterprise, no 
niatter of what size, have a stake. No- 
body can afford to remain indifferent or 
passive. The determination of ‘policies in 
State and nation affecting industries and 
transportation is everybody’s business. 
It is a time for clear thought and bold 
speech. Clear thought is not easy. Ques- 
tions of prosperity are confused with 
questions of wrong-doing. The develop- 
ment of what we call big business has 
made it necessary to meet new conditions 
with new safeguards. These will be pro- 
vided and wrong-doing will be prevented 
or punished. New standards are rooted 
in the public purpose and new devices 
will be found to enforce those standards. 
Wise citizens will acquiesce, just as they 
accept the common ordinances for the 
maintenance of public order and private 
honesty. The first requisite for a safe 
way out of our present commercial stag- 
nation and anxiety is for business and 
railway men to show sincere and cheerful 
concurrence in the general proposition 
that the public shall maintain control over 
enterprises so far as may be necessary to 
protect the rights of all. This will tend 
to give the people confidence in men of 
affairs, 

The next step is to give men of affairs 
confidence in the wisdom of the law- 
giyers. This step is far political leaders. 
Such leaders face a perplexing problem. 
Without public support ler cannot lead 
anybody or accomplish anything. Like 
Solon of old, they are tempted to give the 
people only “the best oad they will 
bear.” The public has for several years 
been undergoing a thorough education in 
one direction—it has been taught that 
wrong must be put down. This has not 
been senompenen by any corresponding 
education of the publie in another direc- 
tion—it has not been taught that business 
which is all right must be built up. The 
legislator who confines his activity to 
what seems now to be uppermost in the 
minds of the people will busy himself 
wholly with the correction of evils. What 
is the result? Just what it might be if 
the common council of a city should de- 
volice de- 
partment: The city would suffer .from 
neglect of schools, sanitation, fire protec- 
tion, water service, lighting, streets, tran- 
sit, and finance. Political leadership must 
broaden its view. Statesmen must em- 
bark upon the “glorious undertaking” 
recommended by Montesquieu—* to render 
a government subservient to human hap- 
piness.” Not the temporary joy of the 
chase in running down malefactors, but 
the solid comfort of steady prosperity. 
Let theirs be that justice whose mouth 
bringeth forth wisdom. Political leaders 
must focus their energies upon measures 
which will promote industrial stability. 

It will not be as difficult as some of 
them may imagine to arouse popular in- 
terest in the dangers which are involved in 
neglect of that subject. A memorable 
instance has just occurred in Alabama. 
New Jeaders in that State went into the 
primaries last year on just that pro- 
gramme. The people jumped to the oppor- 
tunity. The State convention of the 
dominant party boldly declared that pub- 
lic-service corporations “are entitled to 
fair treatment” and that “capital in- 
vested in such enterprises should not be 
denied the opportunity of earning just 
and reasonable compensation.” The new 
Governor, Emmett O’Neal, told the Legis- 
lature: ‘ Your election as well as mine 
was a clear, positive, and unambiguous 
mandate by the people for the restoration 
of that spirit of moderation and conserva- 
tism under which inspiring influence Ala- 
bama will confidently and triumphantly 
advance to the great future that awaits 
her,” The Legislature promptly passed 
an unprecedented address to the coun- 
try. This proclamation frankly acknowl- 
edged that “by reason of legislation here- 
tofore enacted in this State an impression 
has been created in many quarters that 
capital invested in Alabama may not 
have the conservative safeguards thrown 
around it that obtain in other sections of 
the country.” It was then “hereby for- 
mally set forth and declared to be the per- 
manent and settled policy of the State of 
Alabama that property rights ... shall 
be rigidly and scrupulously protected, 
that investors of capital . .. shall have 
thrown around them the protection of 
wise and just laws. to the end that the 
great resources of mine, field, and forest 
may be developed to their fullest scope 
and capacity.” 

That isthe policy on which political 
leaders in Alabama went to the people and 
on which they have been entrusted with 
the government of the State. The recep- 
tion given to that doctrine by the people 

















of Alabama awaits the leaders in other 
States if they will seize their opportunity, 

Few things interest the average man 
as much as his job. Let any political 
leader explain in a simple way to his con- 
stituents where wages come from. Let 
him show that wages are merely money 
advanced by the employer, who will not 
get it back until the goods are sold, and 
perhaps not then. Let him set forth 
where the money with which to buy raw 
material comes from. Let him show that 
a large part of it is advanced to the em- 
ployer by somebody else, who will not be 
repaid till the produce is turned into cash, 
and maybe not then. Let him make clear 
that when the employer and the investor 
lose their nerve they will not advance the 
money for wages and raw material, and the 
establishment will shut down. No _ po- 
litical leader who talks to his followers 
about helping them hold their jobs need 
be anxious about his support. No states- 
man need apologize for devoting at least 
a part of his attention to measures aimed 
at strengthening the confidence of those 
who advance the money to keep industries 
running and working men at work. 

It is not necessary here to discuss 
specific measures. It is enough to suggest 
the spirit in which business and trans- 
portation subjects may be discussed. 
Men of affairs do not need specifications 


in writing from their political representa- | 


A general idea of their intentions 
and tendencies is suflicient. Party candi- 
dates and platforms in the next few 
months will have a deep influence on the 
industrial situation. They can promote 
prosperity if they will. What men of 
affairs anxiously desire is such nomina- 
tions, such platforms, such declarations by 
leaders of all parties as will put doubt 
and apprehension behind us. What is 
wanted is that leaders shall convince the 
country of a sincere and energetic anxiety 
to find policies which will stiffen the 
eourage of those who have money to in- 
vest in the employing industries. Let 
every candidate give a pledge to the 
people that every proposition affecting 
industry or transportation will be sub- 
jected by him to this test: Would it, if 
enacted, tend to promote the steady em- 
ployment of working men? 


tives. 





The Ears of Animals 


THE hearing apparatus of animals is 
like that of human beings, but modified 
to suit the conditions of the animal’s life. 
Deer, hares, and horses, like all animals 
whose life necessitates keen hearing, have 
ears shaped and set in the best way to 
eatch faint or far-off sounds. The ser- 
pent has no ear-drums, The ear of the 
fish is a membranous labyrinth connected 
with the bladder by a series of little bones. 

Though the sense of hearing is perfect 
only in the higher animals, even the ani- 
mals that have no ears perceive sounds. 
Instead of ears they are supplied with 
tine nerves whose function is to note and 
to respond to every touch; nerves whose 
receiving centers are different from the 
centers of the purely tactile impressions. 
All animals, including insects, have an ap- 
paratus which enables them to distinguish 
the approach of an enemy. 





To Sterilize Water 


THE experiments of Nogier at Lyons, 
France, with the mereury-vapor lamp in- 
dicate that the ultra-violet rays emitted 
from it are a powerful agent in the de- 
struction of bacteria in limpid liquids, es- 
pecially water. Nogier has succeeded in 
destroying the most virulent germs in 
drinking-water without altering its chemi- 
cal composition. One minute's exposure 
to the rays of the lamp is said to suffice 
for the process of sterilization. 

Nogier has perfected an automatic wa- 
ter sterilizer consisting of an aluminium 
tube containing a mercury-vapor lamp and 
controlled by an electro-magnetic faucet 
which at once stops the flow of water 
should the lamp be put out of action. 
This method of sterilizing drinking-water 
is said to be much better and cheaper than 
the electro-ozone process. 





The Sparrow’s Singing-master 


Ir is generally known that some species 
of birds are able to imitate the songs of 
other birds, but in one instance a sparrow 
learned the shrill chant of grasshoppers. 

The insects happened to be confined in 
a small enclosure hung beside the spar- 
row’s cage, and one’ day the sparrow was 
heard imitating the notes of the insects. 
All the rest of its life, and long after the 
grasshoppers from whom it had taken its 
lessons were dead, the sparrow continued 
to intermingle with its own songs the 
peculiar music of its lost friends. 
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Its Third Year—and Hupmobile 
Demand Unabated 








RUNABOUT—$750 F. O. B. Detroit 
yang includes top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools and horn. 


types have 20 H. P., 4 cylinder, motor, sliding gear transmission, Bosch Magneto. 


TOURING CAR 
FULLY EQUIPPED 


$900 F. O. B. 


DETROIT 


RUNABOUT 
FULLY EQUIPPED 


$750 detidr 


Now, in its third year—amid a bewildering distraction 
of new models and new prices—the Hupmobile is 
bought as eagerly as it was in its first season. 






AAT A OU - S_ 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 





The Hupmobile occupies this unique position because it 
has been true to itself and true to the people. 

It has gone on being better and better until now—with 
more than $100 added in improvements and almost as 
much more in equipment—it is as extraordinary a 
car as it was three seasons ago. 


Then it was a sensational novelty—a car unheard of at a 
price unheard of. 


Today its place is firmly fixed. Its hold has grown 
stronger and stronger upon those level-headed buyers 
who always ask and always get the most for their 
money. 


At this time we wish to call attention particularly to the 
Hupmobile Coupé—which has been aptly termed a 
“baby grand limousine.”’ 

It has gone a long way toward displacing the old idea 


Hupmobile demand has. been steady and consistent 
t that an enclosed car is restricted to town use. 


rough two seasons and well into its third. 


It was only recently that three residents of Elgin, Ill., 
toured in a Hupmobile Coupé from Chicago to Minne- 
apolis, vid Mankato, Minn.—more than 500 miles 
without trouble of any sort and showing an average 
of 25 miles per gallon of gasoline over country roads 
and hills. Last November a physician of Hammond, 
Ind., drove his coupé home from the factory in Detroit. 


Public confidence was gained at the outset, and has been 
held through the keeping of faith and the giving of 
generous value. 


For weeks our factory has been under the supreme test 
of working day and night in order to produce cars 
rapidly enough to keep pace with the volume of orders. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1232 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








Ss a 
TOURING CAR—$900F.0.B. Detroit 


with same equipment as runabout, shock 
absorbers in front, 31x34 inch rear tires. 





COUPE—$1100 F. O. B. Detroit 
with five electric lamps outside, dome light, 
folding dash seat for third passenger, shock 
absorbers in front, 31 x 34 inch rear tires. 


TORPEDO—$850 F. O. B. Detreit 
with special torpedo top and windshield, 
and other equipment same as runabout. 














| THE SEPTEMBER BAZAR 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


"THE September number of **Harper’s Bazar’’ is now to 
~ be found on all news-stands, Among other features 
it contains 

THE EUROPEAN TOURISTS. ... . by Mary Stewart Cutting 

Illustrated with beautiful pictures 
THEY THAT HUNGER . . «+ « « + by Olivia Howard Dunbar 
A capital short story charmingly illustrated by W. L. Jacobs 

HOW I WROTE MY FIRST BOOKS by Marie'ta Holley 


(Josiah Allen's Wife) 
EARLY AUTUMN FASHIONS 
Evening Gowns Hats Gowns for Young Girls 
Street Gowns _ Outdoor Fashions Etc., Etc., Ete. 
Are you interested in food? The“ Bazar” gives you the best receipts 
available. 
Do you wish your home to be artistic and attractive? 
Bazar” gives you the unequaled help in making it so. 
Do you care for fancy work? You will find the best specimens 
and lessons in * Harper's Bazar.” 
Have you a baby in the house? Marianna Wheeler, ex-Superintendent 
of the Babies’ Hospital, New York, tells the mother how to care for it. 
Do you want to build an inexpensive summer home? . The September 
“ Bazar” contains a most helpful and practical article describing an artistic 





The Cinnamon Bun 


There is nothing more accept- 
able to the whole family as 
a breakfast, lunch or tea roll 
than the cinnamon bun, in 


the making of which, use 
Borden's 
Evaporated Milk 


“Harper's 





Write for Borden’s Book of Recipes cabin and telling how to make one. 
. This is the barest outline of the Bazar’s” attractions. The Children’s 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. Page, started only two months ago, is already popular from Maine to Cal- 


ifornia. Price, 15c Per Copy $1.25 Per Year 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq.. NEW YORK 


Est.1857 “Leaders of Quality’”” New York 




















AFTER BULL RUN 


(Continued from page 8) 


sloops and schooners of the Confederates 
burnt. and one schooner with bacon and 
corn captured, 

July 29.—A 
Aquia Creek, Virginia, 
United States steamers for three hours, 
with slight damage. 

July 30.—The Confederate forces occu- 
pied and fortified New Madrid, Missouri. 

July 30-31.—Missouri State Convention 
abolished the State Legislature, declared 
the offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Secretary of State vacant, ap- 
pointed special State officers, and pro- 
vided for a special election by the people 
in August, 1862. 

\ugust 1!.—Confederate privateer Pe- 
‘rel, formerly United States revenue cut- 
ter Aiken, sunk by United States frigate 
Nt. Lawrence, néar Charleston.  Thirty- 
six out of forty of her crew were rescued 
by the frigate’s boats. 

* August “2.—Schooner Enchantress, with 

a valuable cargo, recaptured by United 
States steamer Albatross, Capt. Prentiss, 
off Charleston, South Carolina. 

August 3.—Engagement at Mesila, New 
Mexico, between Federal troops and 700 
Confederates. Capt. McNeely and Lieut. 
Brooks, of Federal army, were wounded, 
and 12 Confederates killed. 

August 5.—Skirmish at Point of Rocks, 
Maryland. Sixty men of New York 28th 
attacked Confederate cavalry, killing 3, 
wounding 2, and capturing 7 men and 20 
horses, without loss themselves. 

August 5.—Election in Kentucky for 
members of the Legislature, the returns 
a large Union majority. 
village of Hampton, 
Confederate 
They were 

bridge by 


York 


Confederate battery at 
engaged by four 


showing 

August 7.—-The 
Virginia, was burned by 
forces under Gen, Magruder. 
prevented from burning the 
skirmishers of Max Weber’s New 
regiment. 

August 10.—Battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
Missouri. The Federal army under Gen. 
Lyon, 5.200 men, was defeated by the 
combined forees of Gens. Price and MeCul- 
ioch, Gen. Lyon was killed. Federal 
loss, 223 killed, 721 wounded, 292 miss- 
(MeCullough’s report), 
wounded, 30 missing; 

Missouri troops, 156 


ing. Rebel loss 
265 killed, 800 
Price’s report of 
killed, 517 wounded. 

August 13.—Skirmish near Grafton, 
West Virginia; 200 Confederates routed, 
21 killed and wounded, by Capt. Dayton’s 
company of the 4th West Virginia, with- 
out loss. 

August 15.—Two Federal sailors killed 
and 2 wounded, of the United States 
steamer Resolute, in a skirmish at Mathias 
Point, Virginia, 

August 16.—Col. Heeker’s regiment sur- 
prised 400 Confederates at Fredricktown, 
Missouri, capturing 12 men and all the 
camp equipage. 

August 16.—Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, declaring commercial intercourse 
with the eleven States in rebellion un- 
lawful, excepting such parts thereof as 


have or may become restored to loyal 
vovernment, and forfeiting all vessels 


therefrom or bound to the same, after 15 
lays. 

August 19.—Skirmish at Charleston, 
Missouri. Two hundred and fifty of 22d 
(Ninois under Col. Dougherty, and Lieut.- 
Col. Ransom of 11th Tllinois defeated 300 
Confederates under Col. Hunter of Jeffer- 
son Thompson’s army. Twenty Confeder- 
ates were killed and wounded, and 17 
prisoners taken, The Union loss was 1 
killed and 6 wounded. 

August) 1.—Two hundred and forty 
Union fugitives from East Tennessee ar- 
rived at Danville, Kentucky, and were fed 
in the Seminary yard, 

August 20.—Gen. MeClellan assumed 
command of the army of the Potomac. 

\ugust 20.—Gen. Butler assumed com- 
mand of United States Volunteer forees 
near Fortress Monroe, 

August 25.—All vessels and boats on 
the Potomac seized by government au- 
thorities. , 

Nugust 25.—Gov. Hh. RR. Gamble. of 
Missouri, issued a eall for 42.000 State 
militia, to serve six months, unless sooner 
discharged. 

August 26.—Surprise of 7th Ohio, Col, 
Tyler, at Cross Lanes, near Summerville, 
West Virginia, by a large force of Con 
federates. Fifteen killed, 40 wounded, and 
4) prisoners, Confederate loss not known, 

August 26.—Commander Foote ordered 
to the command of United States naval 
forces on the Western waters. 

August 26.—A naval and militarv. ex- 
pedition to North Carolina sailed 
from Hampton Roads, Virginia, under 
command of Com, Stringham and Maj.- 
Gen. Butler. : 

August 26.—Skirmish of two companies 
of New York 23d, with a large force of 
Confederates at Ball's Cross Roads, Vir- 
ginia. One Federal killed, and 1 wounded. 

\ugust 28-29.—Bombardwent and ecap- 
ture of Forts Hatteras and Clark, at 
Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina. Thirty 
pieces of cannon, 1,000 stand of arms, 3 
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While Rock 


THE WORLDS BEST TABLE WATER 
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ATZ 


MILWAUKEE 


of loc k 


BEER EVER 
BREWED 


The 
Triangular 
Label 
means the most 
delightful table 
beer known to 
mankind. Insist 
on Blatz—and 
see that you get it. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Corr Pp d. 7 it d direct. 




















Astronomy 


with 


The Naked Eye 


By 


GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. 
no special knowledge required 
and it reads like a novel— 
only better. 


No telescopes, 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 


Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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vessels with valuable cargoes, and 750 
prisoners were takeii. 

August 29.—Fight ‘at Lexington, Mis- 
souri. The Confederates. under Col. Reed, 
were driven off with loss of 8 killed and 
several wounded. The Federals had 5 or 
6 wounded, and several loyal citizens were 
captured. 


August 30.—Martial law was pro- 
claimed throughout Missouri, by Gen. 
Frémont, and the slaves of all persons 


found in arms against the United States 
declared free. 





The Date Line 


features in 
“the date 


THERE are some curious 
what is generally known as 
line.” 

It is easy to see that at every point 
east of that where it is just midnight of 
Saturday it is Sunday. Since it is 
necessary that each day shall be supposed 
to begin somewhere, men have agreed that 
it shall be on a line one-half way round 
the globe from London—that is, 180 de- 
grees east or west from Greenwich. 

But convenience requires that the line 
shall not be straight. The meridian of 
180 degrees passes through the eastern 
peninsula of Siberia. Russia treats the 
whole of her possessions as being com- 
prised within the same day. Before the 
United States purchased Alaska, the 
Asian day was extended even to the 
American continent. It was a day later 
at Sitka than at places due north from 
that place. 

When Alaska came under the American 
flag, the day was changed, and the date- 
line was shifted to the west of the Aleu- 
tian archipelago. These are not the only 
variations from the 180th meridian, but 
within these limits it is not possible to 
notice them all. It is, however, inter- 
esting to trace the date line from north to 
south. 

Starting at the north pole, it follows 
the meridian adopted until it approaches 
the Siberian coast. There it bends to the 
east and passes through Bering Strait; 
thence in a southwesterly direction so as 
to take in all the Aleutian Islands. Next 
it eurves back to the 180th meridian, and 
follows it to the equator. 

Again it bends eastward, through the 
midst of numerous groups of islands, 
leaving the Samoan group on the east and 
the Tongas on the west. It sweeps almost 
to the 165th meridian, then curves back 
gradually to the 180th meridian, and fol- 
lows it to the south pole. 

As we all know, when a vessel crosses 
the Pacific from east to west it drops 
one day from the calendar upon passing 
the date line. In going from west to east 
it repeats one day. 





Thunder 


Ir has usually been thought that the 
noise of thunder is caused by the closing 
up of the vacuum created by the passage 
of the lightning, the air rushing in from 
all sides with a clap; but the intensity 
of the noise is rather disproportionate, 
and it is now supposed that thunder is 
due to the intense heating of gases, espe- 
cially the gas of water vapor along the 
line of electric discharge, and the conse- 
quent conversion of suspended moisture 
into steam at enormous pressure. 

In this wav the crackle with which 
a pealeof thunder sometimes begins might 
be regarded as the sound of steam ex- 
plosion on a small scale caused by dis- 
charges before the main flash. The rum- 
ble would be the overlapping steam ex- 
plosions, and the final clap, which sounds 
loudest, would be the steam explosion 
nearest to the auditor. 

In the ease of rumbling thunder the 
lightning is passing from cloud to cloud. 
When the flash passes from the earth to 
the clouds the clap is loudest at the be- 


ginning. Trowbridge gave substance to 
these suppositions by causing electric 


flashes to pass from point to point through 
terminals clothed in soaked cotton wool, 
and he sueceeded in magnifying the crack 
of the electric spark to a terrifying ex- 
tent. 


Wanted—a Metal 


EXPERTS seem pretty well agreed that 
one of the greatest needs at present in the 
industry of mining is a metal that shall 
he strong, tough, and very considerably 
Larder than quartz. 

The production of such a material, it is 
believed, would conduce more to the tech- 
nical advancement of several branches 
of mining than almost any other dis- 
covery that could be named. The metal 
is needed as a substitute for diamonds in 
drills. The only kind of diamonds suit- 
able for this purpose are dark, opaque 
stones, showing no cleavage, and known 
in the trade as “carbons.” They are 
very scarce and proportionately dear. 





























Circulation 


VIEWED FROM BEHIND THE SCENES 





Why forced circulations are not worth one hundred cents on the dollar. 
y 


Advertisers 


need to know not only how much the circulation is, but also how it was obtained. 





By HENRY H. HOWER 


Advertising Manager, The F. B.. Stearns (Automobile) Co. 


Slowly, but as surely as the passing of time, a new 
idea is making itself felt in advertising. That idea 
consists in paying for circulation according to the 
quality of the publication and its readers—not simply 
paying for so many sold copies. The time is steadily 
passing when so-many-thousand readers for such-and- 
such a rate can get any and all business. Thinking 
men are realizing the fact that the hundreds of thou- 
sands wasted in advertising can be diverted into pro- 
ducing channels. On every side this idea is cropping 
out. 

A few years ago—and to-day in many cases—very 
large circulation meant heavy advertising patronage. 
In some cases this was justified, but very often it was 
quite the reverse. More and more advertising man- 
agers are commencing to think more deeply and to 
analyze statements which before they had taken for 
granted. 

Probably the best example of this class of advanced 
thinker is E. St. Elmo Lewis. Mr. Lewis is outspoken 
in his denunciation of the old method. “It is the most 
erroneous idea in advertising,’’ Mr. Lewis said, recently. 
“There is no sense in buying circulation merely as cir- 
culation—it is what composes that circulation that 
counts. I wouldn’t give two cents for a hundred thou- 
sand circulation if I had no way of knowing or finding 
out something about that circulation.” 

There are publications of 50,000 in this country 
whose columns are worth more to the majority of 
advertisers than others of double, and even treble that 
Personally, I would willingly pay twice as 
And the 


figure. 
much for space in the former as in the latter. 


time” is coming when valuable circulation—among 


quality readers—will win its own battle. 
Listen: Several years ago I became connected with 


a small semi-trade paper in an executive capacity. 
Shortly after taking up my work, there came one day 
the representative of a “subscription and circulation 


bureau.” To cut a long story short, he offered to get 
me as many thousand subscriptions as I wanted—in any 
State or States desired—to deliver them within sixty 
days and to conform to the post-office regulations. All 
this without any effort on my part, but with consider- 
able expense. Suppose all this had been done—the 
circulation boosted to ten or fifteen thousand—aggres- 
sive advertising men put in the field. The business 
would have come in, without doubt. 

How is the advertising manager to know that some 
of the various publications he is using are not doing 
these very things? This may seem an extreme posi- 
tion, and it is doubtless open to criticism, but there is 
more truth in it than many will care to admit. 

I know of a certain publication selling for some- 
thing like fifty cents a year which has recently se- 
Cannot 
the wisdom of the selection of such a medium as this 


cured contracts for automobile advertising. 


be criticised ? 

A little test I made of a large list of publications 
shook up.my ideas in a good many ways. But above 
everything else I found that there was a greater dif- 
ference between well-known periodicals than I had 
dreamed of before. The idea of paying for the quality 
of the publication and its readers means a good deal 
more to me now than it did then. 

And one thing more. Quality circulation cannot be 
forced. A publication of little merit cannot get—and 
hold—such readers. It’s the genuine merit of the 
publication that is responsible and there is setting in a 
strong drift toward those publications which have this 


merit.—(From Printer’s Ink, July 6, 1911.) 
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A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-door 


Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write fora Copy. 


T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Overland organization without a 
clear idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. To the average 

man an automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. Yet there is 
the greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on account of its 
great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And on the 
other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has a 
very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than those 
of the large plant. That is why you find one manufacturer selling his 30-horsepower touring 


car for $1250 while we market that type of machine for $900. 


gq We have just published a very thorough book which 
explains in a clear, definite and readable manner the 
difference in automobile plants. And the point of this 
whole book is to prove the economical manufacturing 
ability of the Overland plants---to prove its strength by 
showing and explaining to you the interior and exterior 
of the greatest automobile plant in the world. It takes 
you over the entire 80 acres. It takes you in shops and 
departments that will not be found in other plants. It 
explains and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength 
testing machine of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing 
raw metals. It shows you what a White-Souther endur- 
ance tester is. It takes you through the chemical labo- 
ratories and the great drop forge plant---the largest in 
the industry. It takes you through what will seem like 
miles of automatic machinery. It shows you how it 
takes four months to produce an Overland car and how 
thorough, accurate and painstaking each operation is. 
The book is free, and we want you to have one. It is 
interesting and full of information. Anyone can read 
it, for it is written in words of few syllables. 


q Above all, it gives you a clear understanding of eco- 
nomics in the production of automobiles in great 
quantities, and we believe it proves why no other manu- 
facturer in the business can produce the car described 
below and sell it at our price without losing money. To 
realize this you have but to compare this automobile 
with any other similar car on the market. Take the 
entire list of specification and see if you can duplicate 
this car for less than $1250. Check the whole car, the 
wheel base, the motor, the seating capacity, the body 
finish, the transmission, the design, etc. Do this and 
the exceptional value of this car will show you where to 
invest your money. Our model 59 is the most progres- 
sive step the industry has ever witnessed, and it means a 
great deal to the motor buyers of America. 


g Aline to us will bring you this new Overland book. 
It explains what we are and what we have got and why 
other cars of similar size and rating are from twenty 
to forty per cent. higher in price. Write and ask for 
book E 29. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Model 59-T, 5-Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 
Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x4}; horsepower 





30; Splitdorf magneto; transmission selective, 
three speeds and reverse, F. & S. ball bearings; 





tires, 32x3} Q. D.; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps and 


generator. Complete set of tools. 











